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Part II.—LACHESIS. 





BOOK IV. 
CHAPTER V. 


I fain would fight in stricken fiell, 
I fain would win a kingly crown ; 
But my arm is weary of its shield, 
My right hand aches the sword to wield, 
And though my courage scorns to yield, 
It is my heart that weighs me down. 


My ebbing spears their tide have run— 
It is the foemen’s turn to flee : 

Well have I fought from sun to sun! 

And now that all the day is done, 

And more than half the battle won, 
Myself stands forth and conquers me. 


E’en in the hour when hope is born 

My banner droops, my falchion fails : 
And I would give my queendom’s morn 
For one soft slumber in the corn, 
And the exulting bugle-horn 

For Love’s sweet watch of nightingales. 


ALE left Olympia face to face with the man of all others 

whom she was most anxious to avoid, overwhelmed 

with confusion at this sudden meeting, and with 

shame at being found by him in such a disguise. 

She was no longer proud of being a man, and before him she was so 

utterly a woman as to feel that, in throwing off the name of her sex, 
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she had justified all the hate and scorn that she was sure he felt for 
her. Her courage had long vanished away, and now her pride had 
followed. 

She was no longer the lioness, whose first impulse is to turn upon 
her hunters. She obeyed the instinct of the hunted doe by throwing 
down her palette and brushes and rushing off into her bedroom, 
where she locked and double-locked the door behind her, so as to 
place all the barrier she could between herself and the man whom 
she feared and loved more than all else in the whole world. 

Olympia had found her master: she had been hard to tame, but 
she had been tamed, and all her wilful love of rule was gone. She 
could never have been subdued into lasting love by a lover who 
knelt before her instead of calling upon her to kneel before him. 
The man who had been strong enough to master himself was the 
only man who was able to master her. 

The order in which season subdues season is the order in which 
soul conquers soul. The April heart of Firefly merged into that of 
the young man in the Maytide of his days: autumn would have 
brought her buds to no fruit without the reign of full blossom 
between. But the summer heart of Olympia could not fall back 
upon Maytide bloom. She must only yield to the season that 
conquers summer—the heart of autumn, who is the strength and 
fullness of the year. And, in return, autumn yields, not to the winter, 
but to the second summer that recalls the warmth and brightness 
of June just before the winter comes. Forsyth was autumn to 
Olympia—she the second summer to him. 

But to her, as to all who must be subdued into love, love came in 
the guise of fear and shame. She did not welcome his coming, but 
strove against it until she could strive no more. And even then she 
could only call herself a slave. All she longed for now was to be 
scolded, forgiven, and ruled: and instead of this she had built up a 
barrier between herself and her master that could now never be 
overcome. 

She heard the sound of many voices through her door, but she was 
afraid to listen. She assumed that the whole story of her wicked- 
ness, as she in her despair choose to style her folly, was being laid 
before the stern mind of her judge, and that her sentence was 
foregone. At last the voices ceased. But it was not until after the 
lapse of an hour of silence that she dared reopen her door and 
return into the now empty room where her shame had been dis- 
closed. She was still hesitating when she heard a gentle tap at her 
door. 
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“It is only me,” said Firefly. ‘ They are all gone now.” 

She opened the door and came back into her studio. 

“What made you so afraid,” asked Firefly, “‘ when that monsieur 
came in? Is it about him you dressed like a man—to run away? 
Is it perhaps your husband, and you have quarrelled? Or perhaps 
itis your father? But you need not have fear—you ran away too 
fast for him to recognise.” 

““What—did he say nothing of me—not a word?” and she 
thought, “‘ He despises me too much to know me, even to be angry 
with me. Ah, I must indeed be a wicked girl !” 

“* No—not one word.” 

“ What did he say, then—nothing to Major Sullivan? What do 
you know of him that you ran forward at once and said ‘ It is he’ ?” 

“ He only bowed to Monsieur le Général, who is gone out with 
my father. I knew him because he was like a poor old man who 
once gave me a piece of gold when I was a little girl. I was asleep, 
but my father saw him do it, and took the gold away. It was very 
curious, mademoiselle—I gave him some pennies because he looked 
so poor, and he must have been so rich all the time.” 

** Cora—what makes you so grave and look so sad and ill? Is it 
anything about me?” 

“ But no, mademoiselle—not at all. I am not sad and not iil.” 

** And you have been so odd and strange to me—not like yourself 
at all, Cora. Are you still vexed with me that you must not tell 
anybody who I am—that you must keep my secret—is it too much 
for you ?” 

“ Ah, no, mademoiselle—there is no use to tell it now.” 

“ Dear Cora, let us be friends—I’ve nobody to think of but you 
now, and you’ve no friend but me. Sure you're not fretting after 
that boy ?” 

“ Oh, if you knew—if you had only let me tell him ”—— 

“My poor child, must every girl be unhappy about some man? 
Forget him—let him go—he is not worthy of you indeed.” 

“Mademoiselle! He is worthy of all the angels !” 

“You shail not be unhappy, Cora! What should you say if thit 
girl whom you hate—for whom he deserted you—was not a poor girl 
who wanted a boy like him to protect her, but was a rich heiress, to 
whom he was bound by her gold, and who would not have married 
him if she had known he loved you to save her soul? If you knew 
that she was as much richer than he as he was than yuu? If he 
was base to both of you? What would you say then ?” 

“T would not believe it, mademoiselle.” 
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“ If the girl told you so herself ?” 

“ T should think she was jealous, and tricking me to keep him.” 

“ Cora—I am the girl. And I wouldn’t marry him for a thousand 
worlds. If you still believe in him, keep him and welcome for all 
I'll care—but after what I’ve told you, I’ld hardly think you will.” 

Firefly’s blue ‘eyes opened wide and bright with wonder, like 
scorched flowers after rain. 

“* Mon Dieu!” she exclaimed below her breath: but her wonder 
did not last longer than her other moods. “ You are that girl that I 
have hated so?” she asked ; and then, leaping at once over all other 
matters for thought straight to results, “‘ Then, if you give him up, I 
may tell him now?” 

“Good heavens, Cora—what did I tell you for but to save you from 
love for a man that would sell you for a few pounds ?” 

“He wouldn’t—you do not know him, indeed—it is plain vou 
never loved him, mademoiselle, or you would not say that to me.” 

“Tt is no use, then? You are determined to trust him after all?” 

“T love him, mademoiselle !” 

“Cora! You would let the man you love kill you, I believe, and 
only smile and say ‘Thank you.’” And so would Olympia now : 
but then Forsyth was not Gerald, and that of course made a 
difference—to her. 

“ Mademoiselle—ah !” she exclaimed, with a new light in her eyes, 
“ you love him—yes, you love him, and that is why you came to say 
all this to me. You are jealous, mademoiselle. You were afraid of 
losing him, and that is why you came to make friends of me in your 
disguise. You find he loves me best, and you intrigue to make me 
hate him and bring him back to you. You have told me lies, made- 
moiselle ; but it is me he loves, and not you. You are a wicked 
woman, and I will seek him and tell him all. J/on Dieu, you are a 
grand traitor—as if any girl could know my Gerald and think a bad 
thing of him. You do not, mademoiselle : you love him and you hate 
me and I hate you.” 

“Cora! Cora!” cried out poor Olympia—but Firefly had flown 
from the room and she sat down in despair. Her manhood had 
proved a curse as well as a shame ; but the humiliation of this last 
injustice was too much to bear. She sat down and wept bitterly. 

At last her tears were wept out and left her a little relieved. But 
she was still very miserable and utterly ashamed. After all, every; 
thing might be borne, every injustice, except one—that she was still 
wearing the hateful cause of her master’s scorn. It was not the less 
intolerable because he would never see her either in that guise or 
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in any other again. Her clothes burned her like the tunic of 
Dejanira. 

She rose and rang the bell. 

“Jane,” she asked, “who is the mistress of this house? I have 
been here all this time and I don’t know the landlady or the landlord, 
or even their names.” 

“Mr. Brown, sir? There isn’t any mistress, and Mr. Brown don’t 
often come here. He lives up the street, sir, and leaves me to look 
after the lodgers.” 

“‘ Has he ever been at the house since I’ve been here ?” 

“No, sir—I think he’s been away rent-collecting. He’s a many 
houses, has Mr. Brown.” 

“Then you are the only one belonging to the house that knows 
anything about me? Then—will you like to earn five pounds ?” 

“Sir ?” 

“There they are. You must go out—this minute—and get mea 
shawl and a gown—any sort, so long as they’ll do for me to go out in 
and get some of my own—if they’re only like a servant’s I don’t 
mind, as long as they’re ready made. Do you understand? I’ve 
been leaving home and I’m thinking about going back again— 
and ”—— 

“Oh, sir—oh, ma’am—oh, miss—then you're really a young lady ? 
If I wasn’t sure of it all along !” 

There was no end to Olympia’s humiliations that day. Not only 
was she ashamed of her disguise in itself, but she had not even the 
consolation of having been a good actress—her disguise seemed to 
have been transparent to all. 

“ And you didn’t say a word ?” 

“*Twould be worth my place, sir—miss—if I took notice of all 
that’s done here—they’re a odd lot that come to this house, I can tell 
you, and the first thing Mr. Brown asked me when I came after the 
place was if I knew how to hold my tongue. People come and go, 
foreigners and all sorts, and I take them as they come—you’re not 
the first by one nor by two that I’ve known in clothes that weren’t 
theirs. But how it was that a young lady like you came to be in this 
place—for a young lady I’m sure you are,” she added, as she pocketed 
the five sovereigns—“ always did beat me, and if I was you, miss, I’ld 
not think about going home. I'ld go.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tryer of truth, and teacher of truth, and lover and learner, 

Fickle nor foolish nor false deem thou Gold’s sheen; for behold, 
E’en as of gold, in the testing of gold, is goid the discerner, 

So is the golden heart proved by the magic of gold. 


It was not a very fashionable or elegant outfit that Jane brought 
home. But no fine lady ever dressed for Court with more intense 
satisfaction than Olympia felt in discarding her suit of broadcloth and 
in transforming herself into that once despised creature, a woman, 
once more. ‘The satisfaction was not the less intense for its bitter- 
ness. She might now, without disgracing her manhood, indulge in 
the luxuries of self-abasement and of tears. 

Nevertheless, despite what she had said by way of apology for her 
return to womanhood, she did not think of going home. She could 
not bring herself to face Aunt Car'line and to be taunted for her folly 
all the rest of her days. She could not go back to Gresstord as if 
nothing had happened and throw away all she had undergone with- 
out any compensating gain. She could not become once more the 
Olympia of old. Her spirit was broken, but she had learned many 
things, and one of them was that she must henceforth live and work 
alone. 

After all, the poor girl had a brave heart, now that she was once 
more able to be brave in a girl's way ; and she was still gifted with 
that superb bodily health that no mental trouble can subdue. If she 
had not genius itself, she had the temperament and the physique of 
genius, if by that doubtful word is meant the will and the desire to 
wear out and exhaust active energies that cannot be exhausted or 
out-worn. Even if Forsyth hated and scorned her, he might remain 
her master still. So far as might be she would live as he would have 
her live, and work as he would have her work ; and trust, although 
she might not hope, that her life, worked out in such a spirit, might 
prove its own reward. But—if he could only know! 

So that day was over. Wearied with the unwonted burden of 
active and connected thought, she lay down to rest, some hours after 
midnight, and found sleep that was strangely calm. She dreamed 
that she had at last found her true and fitting place in the world. 

It was a sleep from which it was not likely that she would wake 
until her exhausted brain was restored. But while it was still early 
in the London morning she was roughly wakened by what sounded 
like the trampling of armies and the jangling of a million bells, 
followed by an attack of thunder upon her door. 
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“Oh, miss,” cried out the voice of Jane, “please get up—here’s 
Miss Drouzil come home killed !” 

Olympia sprang out of bed and dressed herself as quickly in her 
new clothes as she could tear them on. ‘“ What is it?” she asked ; 
but the girl was too frightened to answer, and could only lead the 
way to Monsieur Drouzil’s room. 

A strange man was there before her, who was plainly a surgeon. 
She went to the sofa and saw Firefly—not dead, as she had been 
told, but faint and pale. 

The surgeon looked at this apparition of Olympia with some 
curiosity, and then explained. There had been a little affair between 
two gentlemen that n.orning—whom there was no occasion to name— 
and he had been present professionally in case of harm. Suddenly 
the girl came between the two opponents just in time to receive a 
ball in the shoulder. The ball had been found and extracted, and he 
hoped that, with a little care for the present, no harm would come. 

““No doubt,” he added, “you will understand the necessity of 
keeping silence about this unlucky affair.” 

“You mean a fight—a duel? Poor, poor child, what could she 
have been doing there? You're quite sure she'll get well? Who 
were fighting? What” 

The voice of Olympia had an electric effect. Firefly suddenly 
shuddered and cpened her eyes. 

“ Mon Dieu, mon Dieu / that woman is here! She will murder 
me—take her away !” 

“She seems a little light-headed,” said the surgeon. “There is 
some fever, of course, but it will soon be gone. She looks slight, 
but she is one that it would take a great deal to kill. Who is 
she?” 

“She is Miss Drouzil, an actress at the Phoenix,” whispered 
Olympia, so that if possible her voice might not be heard. 

“And you—are you an actress? Are you related to her?” 

“* No—only her friend.” 

“My enemy,” moaned Firefly. ‘Take her away.” 

“I think you had better go while she is in this state,” said the 
surgeon, looking at her still more curiously. “If they are enemies,” 
perhaps he thought, “that strong girl with the pale face and the 
black eyes doesn’t look as if she would stick at trifles.” So Olympia 
had to leave the room as if, instead of having come to nurse tenderly, 
she had come to kill. Once more there had come a day in which no 
work could be done. The surgeon also took his departure for the 
present, leaving his patient in the hands of the still bewildered Jane, 
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who began to think that Mr. Brown’s tenants were stranger people 
than even her varied experience had led her to suppose. 

Firefly’s fever was not very high: she slept for a few hours and 
woke up quite collected and calm. 

“ Jane—where is Oscar ?” 

“T expect, miss, he’s at the Mews.” 

“Is my father come home?” 

“ Not yet, miss. How do you find yourself now ?” 

“Much better. Am I going to die?” 

“What an idea, miss! Why the doctor said nothing would kill 
you.” 

“Is She here? That girl, I mean.” 

“The young lady as was Mr. Seaward? No, miss—the doctor 
thought she frightened you.” 

“Don’t let her come in. Is He here?” 

“Mr. Gerald? Lord, miss, he’s never left the house a minute 
since you was brought in dying.” 

“TI think I should like to die—if it wasn’t for Oscar. I want to 
see him. Bring him to me here.” 

“The bear, miss ?” 

“ No—Mr. Gerald. I must see him please.” 

The girl, who was probably as well acquainted with the love affairs 
of her masters and mistresses as became her station, was not 
unwilling to do as she would no doubt have been cone by. In less 
than half a minute Gerald was in the room. 

“My own darling !” was all he could think of to say as he threw 
himself on his knees by the side of her sofa and seized her hand in 
both his own. 

“ Ah, you know I loved you now, don’t you ?” 

“Good God! If you call it loving me to try and die for me— 
don’t you know that I should have killed myself if you had died? 
But thank God, you are not going to die—we’ll live for one another 
now till we’re as old as the hills—the doctor’s a brick, darling !” 

“Then you do love me—still?” 

“Love you? I should think I did! You didn’t think because I 
was brute enough to be jealous I didn’t love you? You can keep a 
thousand seciets now, if you like, and I'll never ask you one of 
them.” 

“Then I will live, dear Gerald—never fear. You are my doctor. 
I am so glad that Lord Wendale shot me—I will go and thank him 
when I get well—won’t you ?” 

“* But—oh, think if I had shot you instead of Lord Wendale !” he 
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said, turning pale. ‘The scoundrel, when he must have seen I fired 
wide.” 

“Oh, Gerald, I never thought your pistol would hit me—it couldn’t 
have, you know. How could I be hurt by you?” 

“‘ That’s true—something would have turned my bullet aside. But 
promise me, for my sake, dearest, never to stand in the way of a 
pistol again.” 

“I promise you—if you will too. If you ever do, I will do just 
the same thing all over again. Ah, you love me, after all !” 

“With all my soul. And you ?” 

“With every soul I have got, and more. But ah, why did you go 
to fight without telling me? What did Lord Wendale do to you?” 

“ That’s just what I don’t know, darling—I never did know. But 
when a man tells you you ought to fight him, what’s a fellow to do? 
You wouldn’t expect me to say ‘No’ to that, I suppose : that’s one of 
the things one can’t refuse. But how did you find out? What 
brought you there? I’m going to marry a little witch, I know, but 
they'd have burned you, Firefly, once on a time—just as they used 
to on Gressford Green. How on earth could you have known?” 

“They will not burn me, for I did not know at all. I was trying 
to tell you all about that—that thing we quarrelled about, you com- 
prehend. I went to that hotel in Covent Garden last evening to 
ask for you” 

“The deuce you did! You shouldn’t have done that, darling— 
people would have talked, you know.” 

“‘ But, what did I care for people when I thought you did not 
care for me any more and I could make you again? They could 
not say only that I loved you more dear than myself, and so I do.” 

“What did they say to you at the hotel ?” 

“I did not ask—I did not go in. You were coming out at the 
door, with an old gentleman, and I was afraid, you came out so fast, 
and I did not know who that might be. So I went the next morning 
at a very good hour, so that I might be sure to see when you came 
out again, or to go in when they would open the door. But then 
you came out with another monsieur, and I had fear again—and I 
heard you say ‘ Have you the pistols?’ Mon Dieu!” 

“‘ My poor darling! Where were my eyes that I didn’t see you?” 

“TI was behind a pillar in the colonnade, But I had silver—I 
called a coach and said, ‘I will give you all if you will drive fast after 
those messieurs’—I must know what you went to do, and I might 
tell you there, or else I might not find you again if you went to go 
away.” 
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“ And then ?” 

“You left the coach and sent it away, and I did the same and I 
followed you. I amlittle, and I can creep—the thorn-bushes were all 
big enough to hide me. Then you went apart with the man who I 
saw once at the Phcenix—Lord Wendale, now I know—and you 
talked a long time, and the other two messieurs talked and laughed 
and walked along the ground. Then I knew what was to come. 
Then you stood in front, and I heard ‘One—Two—Three ’—and_ 
ah, but I gave one spring, and that is all.” 

“All? You saved my life, darling! It is all yours now. Heaven 
knows why, but Tom says Lord Wendale aimed as straight and as 
low as if he was firing at a mark instead of a man that never did him 
any harm, and had just shaken hands with him like a friend. If 
you'd not been so little, the ball would have been in your heart 
instead of your shoulder—and that would have been the same as 
through mine. Oh what can I do to show you how I belong to you, 
if I live for ever?” 

“Love me a great deal—that is all. But do you know that we 
quarrel still?” 

“We? Quarrel?” 

“It is true! You never ask me about what I came to tell.” 

“ Hang what you came to tell. Who cares for all the Seawards in 
Christendom? though it was he, the coward, that ought to have 
fought me instead of Lord Wendale.” 

“Gerald! I have seen that other girl; and I hate her as much as 
I love you.” 

“What! You mean Olympia?” 

“* She is a wicked woman, Gerald. She has laid a trap, and has 
fallen in. She found out you love me, and put on men’s clothes, and 
came here to make friends with me and to make you jealous and part 
us, so that she might keep you. Oh, Gerald! how could you ever 
think you cared for her? She is great and big, with black eyes and 
dark skin, and hair like a man—not little and fair, like you told me 
you love the best of all. And she would not let me say she is a 
woman—she made me swear, because I told her you would not let 
me break my word. But I was not bound to keep it when I knew 
why. Ah, you are not bound to her now—and she says she is 
rich, too.” 

“You have seen Olympia? Olympia a wicked woman—Olympia 
rich—Olympia in men’s clothes—Olympia laying a trap for you— 
Olympia here! My dear girl, you have found a mare’s nest, with a 
vengeance.” 

“* But she’s put on her own clothes now, since I found her out. 
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Yes, that is Monsieur Charles Seaward ; I found out she was a woman 
the first time I saw her, only I thought she was good, and I swore 
not to tell. Yes, and I found out she was in love too. Oh, I was 
such a great little fool! But you will not love her now?” 

“ My darling, you are making me stand on my head. But can 
Olympia be found ?” 

Firefly’s face showed one last twinge of jealousy. ‘ Do you still 
think so much about that horrible girl?” 

“Think? Of course I think. You don’t know—I didn’t know—nor 
she. I never loved her, I know now, nor she me, and no wonder. I 
thought she was my cousin, and now” 

“ She is not your cousin then ?” 

“ My darling, I can’t believe we're talking of the same girl.” 

“ Perhaps if you see her, Gerald, you will believe.” 

“What! is she here?” 

“ You will see if you go to the stairs and call for Jane. Jane! Go 
to Mr. Seaward—that M@ademoiselle—and ask her to come and 
see me.” 

“* But the doctor said, miss ” 

“TI do not care for the doctor. She will not vex me now.” 

They sat silently, hand in hand, till Olympia came in. 

“‘ By George !” exclaimed Gerald, ‘‘ Olympia ! ” 

She looked at him scornfully. “ Cora,” she said, “ this is not kind 
of you. You do not know what you have done. Perhaps you'll see 
now that, so far from wanting your lover, I'll not stay in the room 
with him, or speak to him a word.” 

“‘ That is because you have lost him,” said Firefly, proudly. 

“ Olympia!” said Gerald, at his wits’ end, “ why did you go away 
from home? Why didn’t youleave me one word? What in heaven’s 
name does all this mean? And it was you that struck me in the 
face. What has made you hate me, even if I couldn’t help ”"—— 

***T wasn’t for what you couldn’t help, Gerald, sure ’twas for what 
you could have helped well. You want me to set you free, and I 
did, with that blow. If Cora likes to take you she’s welcome 
for me.” 

He began to think that she must be jealous after all. “‘ Olympia,” he 
said, “ when I said I’ld marry you, I didn’t know what I know now. 
You know how strange my father was about it all? Well, he told 
me and my mother, last night, you are his daughter, just as I’m his 
son: we're the same relation as I am to Carry and Julia and Molly. 
He married your mother before he married mine.” 

“What! it’s Uncle John that’s my father, and my father’s my 
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Uncle Charles ?” she exclaimed, forgetting to be angry, and feeling a 
strange sort of disappointment at finding the unknown father, for 
whose sake she had fought so many battles with Aunt Car'line, 
resolving himself from a heroic shadow into the less heroic but 
more substantial shape of her Uncle John. “ And why didn’t he 
tell, then? And why didn’t Aunt Car’line know?” The loss of the 
father that she had never had was like the death of one whom she 
had loved and known. She could never feel towards the new father as 
she had felt towards the old. “Sure I’ve done nothing all my 
days but dream. Did he tell you about my mother too? Why 
it was he left her to die among those soldiers; and why he ran 
away?” 

Gerald pricked his ears at that. ‘‘ What do you know about your 
mother?” he asked, eagerly. ‘When did she die among soldiers ? 
—who told you about her?” 

“*Twas Major Sullivan, then, that’s been more of a father to 
me than yours has ever been. Perhaps you'll tell Uncle John, 
if he doesn’t know, that she died at that great battle from which I 
expect he ran away.” 

“ Nonsense ; my father was never at any battle, and if he had 
been, a Westwood wouldn’t have run away. But, did that fellow 
Sullivan tell you himself that your mother died? For heaven's sake 
what battle, Olympia—when—where ?” 

“It was a big battle in America, called Carabobo. “Twas the 
Major found her there, and me too, and saw her die. You can 
tell Uncle John, and shame him, that I went away with him that 
took me before I could speak, and was father and mother to me 
and all, from when I wasn’t a twelvemonth old.” 

“ By George! Your mother died before you were twelve months 
old? That old rascal told you so? He’s put his foot into it 
nicely, this time! Why, you could run about and chatter, as 
I’ve always heard, when I was just born, and used to play with 
me when I was a baby and you were a big girl; my father and 
mother hadn’t been married much more than a year, if that, when 
you came. And the fellow telling my father that your mother 
was alive,-and telling you she was dead! Well, liars ought to 
have longer memories than Major Sullivan.” 

“Don’t call Major Sullivan names to me. He has a heart of 
gold.” : 

“T wasn’t talking about his heart, Olympia; I was talking of 
his tongue, which is made of brass, whatever his heart may be. 
Major Sullivan will keep, though ; you had better ask father about 
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him; and you'll tell us your story when we're all at home again. 
I’m so glad we're to be brother and sister instead of husband and 
wife, Olympia ; it made me sv miserable to think I was bound 
to marry you. I’ld have given everything for you to have taken 
Lord Wendale. I’ld have told you all if you hadn’t been so 
bullied, and so true, and if you hadn’t thrown over an earl for 
me, and if you hadn’t depended upon me for everything you were like 
to have in the world. Hurrah! I needn’t marry you to help you and 
stand by you now. Whatever I have, half shall be yours, and 
more too, and my wife won’t be herself if she minds. You were 
always more my sister than my sisters; and now you're my sister 
as much as they. How on earth have you managed to live ia 
London all this while without a penny? I found it hard enough, 
I know. You don’t mean to say you’ve found your plan answer, 
after all? Do you want any money now? By George, this will be 
good news to write home !” 

“Then you won’t write home. I’ve washed my hands of all of 
you; and any way I’m not going home again. Your father doesn’t 
become mine just by saying so, and your mother’s always Aunt 
Car'line.” 

“ But you must live—you must not stay here alone. How can 
you get on without muney and without friends ?” 

“Sure there’s the Major. That'll be enough friends for me.” 

“ A precious friend! And he is your banker too, I suppose ?” 

**T don’t know what you mean by being my banker, but I’ll make 
my own living, and when I want money it’s easy to ask him.” 

“Olympia! Surely you wouldn’t ask Major Sullivan for money?” 

“ And why not, when it’s my own?” 

“Your own?” he asked, remembering her rather sanguine ideas 
concerning the extent to which ten pounds would go. “Do you 
mean to say the fellow has been making you give him money— 
though where you have got it from ” 

“What, Gerald! Sure it isn’t true you really don’t know?” 

“T know I’m in a fog, that’s all.” 

“Oh, if I could think that I’ld be the happiest girl!” she ex- 
claimed, almost forgetting for a moment the lower depths of desola- 
tion which could never be explained away. 

“Then if my being in a fog makes you happy, you are the 
happiest girl in the world.” 

“No, it’s not you that’s in a fog—it’s me. If I could only feel 
sure” She paused suddenly, as if seeking for a test of his truth ; 
and then for a moment her face lighted up as if the test was found. 
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“T’ll tell you what I’m going to do,” she said, slowly and gravely. 
‘I’m going to tell Major Sullivan to give me a lot of thousand pounds 
back and pay him out of my painting, and I'll give them to Cora. 
There, Gerald, you shan’t marry a poor girl, after all.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“T mean what I say. I'll make Cora rich and you too.” 

“Have you come into a fortune, Olympia? By George! What 
was it my mother said to Forsyth that morning—and my mother— 
are you joking, Olympia? or what” 

“T’ll make you and Cora rich, that’s all. Yes, Cora; and then 
you'll see how little I want to keep him from you. You'd better take 
the money, Gerald. I don’t think your mother will let you marry 
Cora, seeing what she thinks about play-acting and things, unless 
she’s a rich girl—as rich as me. You know what she used to say 
when I was poor. Take the money, please—I don’t want it myself, 
and I’ll make it up to Major Sullivan.” 

“ How did you get rich, Olympia?” 

“ Never mind how, if you don’t know ; I don’t rightly know myself 
except that it came from America because of my mother. If you 
don't know you can ask Aunt Car'line. You won’t look a gift horse 
in the mouth, anyhow, as I have read somewhere. Take it, and 
marry Cora and please Aunt Car'line. See, there’s Cora opening her 
eyes to find herself as rich as you. You'll never get her if she’s poor, 
that’s sure.” 

The fog began to lift itself from Gerald’s brain, and to make way 
for another. 

“ You are really rich, then? No wonder our friend the Major was 
ready to get you into his hands again! We must see about that as 
soon as may be. But, Olympia, surely you don’t think I’ld rob you 
too? I mean to marry Miséricorde rich or poor, and she means 
to marry me. She’s saved my life, and that’ll be enough for my 
mother ” He reddened with shame ; a fresh light seemed to be 
thrown on his mother’s little ways. “We won't touch a penny 
that isn’t ours—will we, Firefly? You're rich enough for me if I’m 
rich enough for you.” 

A soft look came into her eyes. ‘‘You’d better think twice, 
Gerald ; maybe I won’t ask you again. I know Aunt Car'line” 











“Don’t speak of my mother, please. I’ve thought three times.” 

“What do you say, Cora? What do you think of a man who runs 
the risk of losing you because he won’t take what nobody wants but 
him and you?” 

“What he thinks, mademoiselle, I think too,” said Firefly. “ Ah, 
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mademoiselle, I have been wrong about you, but I have been right 
about him. It is not him you love, mademoiselle, and I love you 
now!” 

“My poor Cora! You don’t know how wretched you made me ; 
but I was never angry with you. I’m not Aunt Car'line. You'll be 
my sister, rich or poor—duchess or dancing-girl—’tis all one to me. 
1 won’t ask Gerald again—I’ll give my money to you.” 

“You'll do no such thing,” said Gerald, almost angrily. ‘If you 
do I'll tell her to give it all to the first hospital or else throw it into 
the sea. I'll let them cut me off with a shilling sooner than she or 
I should take away a penny from you.” 

“Then I'll give it to a hospital,” said Olympia, “or throw it into 
the sea.” 

** All right,” said Gerald. ‘ Do what you like with your own. If 
the sea’s to have it, it doesn’t matter whether you throw it in or I.” 

“* My dear, dear Gerald!” she cried out, and threw herself on his 
neck. ‘‘ My dear, dear brother, you’re my own boy after all. Take 
the money or not, I don’t care now I know you wanted neither my 
money nor me!” 

Then these three foolish people set to talking over what the reader 
knows far better than they—thus enjoying the proverbial superiority 
of the looker-on over the actor—as if each had twelve tongues, none 
of which had been set free for a year. But before they had halt 
finished the doctor came back, and was not a little astonished to find 
his patient so much improved. Then Olympia retired to her own 
studio to undergo, alas, the Nemesis of reaction that followed the 
unselfish high spirits into which she had been thrown. Happiness 
was within the easy reach, as it seemed, of all the world but her. 
She who had the most intense thirst for life and love and all the 
other good things of life, was doomed to put up with the smallest 
sips, and those the bitterest that the bowl contained. She felt no 
grudging envy, but she felt that fate was unjust, as well as Aunt 
Car'line. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Hail, graceful Tact! That to no fool denies 
A charm to tame the wild and cheat the wise, 
And, without lying, reaps the gain of lies: 


That, courteous ever, kills without a blow, 
And, with a yes, contrives to act a No, 
And can compress a volume into “Oh ! ”— 


That wins by losing, and by serving reigns, 

By silence argues, and by giving gains, 

That throws its stones, yet saves its window-panes : 
That looks like porcelain when ’tis made of delf, 
And, pilfering by its very scorn of pelf, 

Tricks all the world: yea, even tricks—Itself. 


Tue Captain’s revolt had not proved a revolution. Hitherto he 
had been simply ruled by his wife—now, he was enslaved. 

Greed was not by any means the ruling passion of the mistress of 
The Laurels, though, in the not over-refined clay of which she had 
been made, it was an ingredient of some consequence in giving 
character to the whole. But it yielded in weight to jealousy and, 
still more, to that curious quality called “ Proper Pride,” which bears 
the same relation to improper pride that speculation bears to 
gambling, or that exaggeration bears to lying, or that a horticultural 
implement employed for digging bears to a spade. She had come to 
London to superintend the search for Olympia; a very reasonable 
purpose while the latter was the actual ward of her husband and, if 
all turned out well, a possible heiress for her son. But Olympia as 
her husband’s daughter was a very different person from her hus- 
band’s niece and ward. The dowry that Forsyth had given 
Olympia could enrich her and hers no more. On the contrary, a 
rich heiress at The Laurels would destroy the marriage chances 
of the three Miss Penders for years, and compel them to put up 
with second and third rate prizes, if they obtained any at all. So 
much for the effect of the prudent care for her offspring which few 
will be disposed to insult with the name of greed. And then there 
was that horrible discovery that her husband’s heart had not 
belonged to her; the revelation, in all its vulgar sincerity, of the 
reason why the once young and good-looking officer of militia had 
married the rich widow with three children when the bloom of her 
youth was long past and gone. No doubt, in the bottom of her 
heart—for she had one—she had always known why ; but knowing 
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and knowing that one knows are by no means the same thing. Her 
covert jealousy was now driven to make itself felt and to show itself 
openly. Olympia’s existence at The Laurels would be a standing 
reproach and degradation to her—it was not to be supposed that the 
injured second wife would tolerate in her own house, bought with her 
own money, her rival’s child. 

Perhaps Lord Wendale would propose again, now that he could 
gain wealth as well as beauty ; and to think of her rival’s daughter 
as a countess, looking down upon her and her own children, was 
simply horrible. She had come to Gressford to be its great lady, and 
its great lady she would remain. And who was Olympia? The 
granddaughter of a foreign money-lender with a bad name, and the 
child of a woman who had made a runaway marriage with Mrs. West- 
wood’s own husband : self-respect forbade that she should admit a girl 
with such a pedigree within her stainless doors. When suitors came 
to Olympia—and no doubt they would come in swarms—her true 
relationship to the Captain would be sure to get known, and then 
more would be found out, and scandal would set to work, and 
Gressford, Melmouth, Taunton, Clifton, all the universe in short, 
would be scandalised to their foundations. Mrs. Westwood would 
be pitied by all her friends—and, with her, to be pitied meant to be 
shamed. She hated Olympia when she thought of all these things. 

She would not own to herself, even, that she was not the Captain’s 
lawful wife, though she was alive to the probable necessity of 
having to be married again. Meanwhile, of paramount necessity, 
superior even to that of being married again, was the task of getting 
the Captain safely back to Gressford for the present so as to put it 
out of his power to communicate in person with Lord Wendale or 
commit himself by any other act of honest but suicidal folly. There 
would be time to re-marry at leisure, since nobody knew that there 
was any need. So she took advantage of the first bloom of her 
husband’s slavish and conscience-stricken complaisance to say, as 
soon as Gerald had bidden good night— 

“ John—I shall go back to Gressford to-morrow morning.” 

“To-morrow, my dear? Why, we only came up to-day.” 

“I don’t care if we came up yesterday. We will go home, and 
Gerald too.” 

“Whatever you like, my dear. Only Olympia—I thought you 
wanted ” 

“John! After all that’s happened, how can you speak of Olympia? 
If you talk like that I shall think you care about her more than me— 
you'ld rather keep me in London, away from home and my own girls, 
VoL. XIII. N.S., 1874. uvU 
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than go home without her. It is cruel of you, John, after all that’s 
happened—and cruelty’s the only thing I can’t bear. I shall be ill 
if I stay here another day, and perhaps, though you don’t care about 
me, you'll be sorry when I’m gone.” 

It need not be said that the Captain, who would, that evening at 
least, have hanged himself if she had considered his suicide to be 
any compensation for her wrongs, surrendered on the spot without 
the honours of war. Orders were sent to Gerald to meet his father 
and mother at the Melmouth coach next morning. 

Gerald did not come : nor was that surprising, seeing that he had not 
been at his hotel when the message arrived nor for many hours after 
the Melmouth coach had gone. Mrs. Westwood was annoyed, but 
it could not be helped: and that evening the Captain and the lady 
who knew not whether she was Mrs. Westwood or Lady Pender were 
once more at home, and he was safe under her wing. But, alas! 
hers were not dove’s wings—she had flown away, but had not 
found rest fora day. The Captain was still servile, but sad—peace 
was dear, but Olympia was dear too. 

“A letter from Gerald!” said Marian, on the second morning 
after their return. Mrs. Westwood opened it hurriedly, and read— 
and as she read she turned first scarlet’'and then pale. When she had 
finished it, she folded it up without a word. 

“Well, my dear ?” asked the Captain. 

*“ Not bad news, mamma ?” asked Marian. 

*“You’ve broken my heart among you, that’s all,” said the poor 
lady: and, indeed, she was being hardly used—she might have been 
spared this blow. 

She pushed the letter over to the Captain, who read—and, as he 
read, his jaw fell. But for the father of Olympia as well as of Gerald 
there was more balm than for the mother of Gerald alone. 


“ Covent Garden, London. 


“My pEAR MoTHER,—I am glad to tell you Olympia is found. 
I found her in a very odd way, which is too long to tellnow. She isin 
very bad hands. That fellow Sullivan has got hold of her and her 
money too. Why did not you tell me about her being rich before ? 
It would have saved ever so much bother and misunderstanding. 
She must be got home. I am very sorry you came away from 
London so soon. I went to your loging and found you gone. I 
found your letter at the hotel: it was too late then. You or father 
ought to come up and make her go back with you. She is living all 
by herself and painting, and she won’t have a word against Sullivan. 
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I am glad to tell you very good news, that Sullivan is a worse roge 
than we thought. He told Olympia that her mother died after a 
battle in America called Carabobo when she had escaped from a 
place called Caracas. I got Tom Harris to help me and we found out 
that battle was fought in a gazeter years before I was born. If he 
told her what’s true, and why shouldn’t he, as he had nothing to get, 
he must have told you a lie that Olympia’s mother was alive when 
you married mine, and if he told her what’s not true, Tom Harris 
says the lawyers would puzle him between what he told you, and 
what he told her, and no doubt they would too. So it’s all right 
about mother and you. I hope you will come at once for she’s as 
obstinate as a pig, and it will never do for her to go on living here. 
And now I will tell you something that will surprise you, and I hope 
please you too. Itis sucha long story I don’t know how to begin, dnd 
I must cach the post so I haven’t much time. When I was in London 
before I got to know a girl named Miss Miséricorde Drouzil, who is 
very beautiful, and there is no better in all the world. I could not ask 
her to marry me then because of Olympia. But now my life belongs to 
herin a way. I hope you will forgive me for not being able to tell you 
that evening I saw you that I had to fight an afair of honor with the 
Earl of Wendale. I told him on the ground all about Forsyth—not 
bringing in you, but as if I’d found out for myself, and I think I 
showed a great deal of tact in doing it. He thanked me very much, 
and said he would inquire and see no harm done to anybody, so we 
may now be at ease and leave it all to him. I fired wide, but I don’t 
know why, he amed strait and I should be dead now if Miséricorde 
had not come between and stopped the ball in her sholder—she 
tried to be killed for me. If she had not, you would never have 
seen me again. So of course then we setled to be maried with 
your leave which of course you will give as she saved my life at the 
risk of her own. I ought to tell you she is a French girl and a 
Roman Catholic, if she’s anything, and an actress, and she has no 
fortune, and no relations except a father who could be paid off and 
sent abroad for a trifle—but though you might object to these things 
about her I’m sure you wont after what she’s done and being as 
good as gold. Olympia knows her and thinks the same about her as 
me. Olympia was like- a brick—she tried to make us take all her 
money so that you might not object to her want of fortune, but of 
course that we wouldn’t stand. She is a perfect lady, and when you 
see her you will know I am wise. If it had not been for her I 
should not be able to be, with love to you both and all the girls, 
“ Your affectionate GERALD.” 
UUs, 
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What was to be done? 

“ My dear,” said the Captain, when the two had retired for con- 
sultation into his study, “‘ we must go up at once—we must make 
Olympia come home.” 

“John! Is Olympia your only child? I can’t have Olympia 
here, that’s flat. We can find some home for her, but I won’t have 
her here. It’s about Gerald, I mean—owur child.” 

“Of course he can’t marry an actress, that’s clear—unless she’s 
really a good girl, and she saved his life, you know.” 

“ Saved his fiddlestick. Those actresses know how to act off the 
stage—and a French Papist too—a Jesuit in disguise, I dare say. 
I shouldn’t wonder if the Pope isn’t at the bottom of this, some- 
where. I shall speak to the Honourable Mr. Lee. John, you must 
write an angry letter to Gerald, and tell him to come back--and 
mind I see it before it goes.” 

“ All right, my dear—to-morrow.” 

“ No—to-day.” 

By the time a reply to the angry letter arrived from Gerald, a 
week went by. He wrote a mournful letter of argument, combating 
his parents’ objections one by one. This time he was too full of his 
Miséricorde to say a word about Olympia: and the Captain dared 
not even ask Gerald for her address, so watchful were the eyes of 
Mrs. Westwood, now doubly his wife since her doubts had been 
removed. She was bringing him to the point at which he could not 
say his soul was his own. 

So the correspondence went on until Mrs. Westwood, in re- 
reading it, found a sentence in the first letter that suggested more 
than it told. ‘ Olympia was like a brick—she tried to make us take 
all her money so that you might not object to her want of fortune, 
but of course that we wouldn’t stand.” 

It was just like Olympia, thought Mrs. Westwood—or rather so 
she felt, for to couple Olympia’s name with anything but wickedness 
was more than her reason would allow. If Gerald was bent upon 
marrying this girl might it not be possible to gild the pill? In any 
case it might be worth while to see. Olympia’s hand certainly 
seemed to lie very lightly upon her twenty thousand pounds : and if 
out of sisterly affection she wished to give a dowry to her brother’s 
bride, who had any right to say her nay? 

So, about the end of the third week, Mrs. Westwood gave her 
husband a last and crowning surprise. 

“John,” she said, “we ought to go and see after Olympia. It 
is a shame to leave a young girl like that in London alone—one 
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would think she was not your own child, after ail. I'll write to 
Gerald and ask where she is, and then we'll go up again.” 
“Thank you, my dear!” said the Captain. “ I’ll write—to-day!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Fifth Fairy.—And what shall I do, master ? 
Oberon.—Thou, the tiniest fay of all, 

Thou art great, for thou art small ! 
Peas-Blossom shall deck the Spring 
With its purple blossoming : 
Moth and Cobweb weave for her 
Silver robes of gossamer : 
Thou shalt splinter in a trice 
Moles of granite, bergs of ice— 
Thou shalt make King Winter speed— 
For thy name is MUSTARD-SEED. 


O.ympia need not have run away from the mere sight of her master, 
as if he had been an ogre who had come to devour her. He certainly 
was not going to recognise her in the presence of such company as 
that in which he found her ; and, to tell the truth, he was thrown into 
a far greater state of confusion and embarrassment than she. He had 
more than half expected to find her in Charles Seaward ; but to find 
her thus, was the same thing as finding her without expectation. 
And then his recognition by Firefly, though it would probably lead 
te nothing, was singularly out of season, especially in the presence of 
a man like the Major. It was as though he had accidentally found 
himself upon a part of the ice marked “ danger.” 

It was true, then. Olympia had gone off with Sullivan. It was 
still incomprehensible, but it was not the less true; his first instinct 
had been right, after all. Well, it was nothing to him. He had only 
been fool enough to love her, that was all; and he had made up his 
mind that very morning that such an all was the same thing as 
nothing. If Olympia had overcome her panic so far as to listen to 
the conversation that followed her flight, she would not even have 
heard the mention of her name. At any other time he might have 
taken some interest in Firefly ; but, as things were, he kept his recog- 
nition of Olympia to himself ; hoped that Mr. Seaward had not been 
taken suddenly ill ; left word, as a matter of form, that he might call 
some other time, and then took his leave, and returned once more to 
the straight hard road, without interest, resting place, or goal, that 
henceforward lay before him. Some men, of less miserly repute, 
might have given a thought to the dowry that he had thrown away, 
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considering the hands into which it had no doubt fallen. He did 
not. He had bestowed it originally as the outward and visible sign 
of the payment of a debt of pardon, and to regret his blunder would 
be to forget the one dream of happiness that he had known since he 
was young. Ile might, a few months back, have fancied that he 
regretted his gift ; but he was now a second Midas, who begged of 
Fortune spiritual bread, and she gave him gold. There was even 
some cynical satisfaction in watching the scramble for such rubbish 
among the hawks and crows. It might almost be worth while to 
return to his old gaming haunts to let them scramble for the rest, and 
amuse himself with their battling. 

He did not, however. He returned to his easel from sheer force 
of habit, and asked himself every day why he did not carry out his 
fancy of leaving London. Possibly, since all parts of the world were 
now the same to him, he found it impossible to give the preference 
to any one point of the compass over the others. But it may be 
that where his heart was, there his body remained also—he could not 
un-love at will. And so the weeks passed on with him. 

He never saw Lord Wendale now. Indeed, for that matter, he 
never saw anybody at all. His studio had never been a gathering 
place for friends and companions ; but at last even he, in his self- 
imposed solitude, began to think that the unaccustomed absence of 
visitors on business was strange. ‘Traders in art had always been as 
numerous in his studio as artists had been rare; and among art 
patrons he had a large c/ienté/e. At last he ceased even to receive 
letters ; and then a whole week passed without a knock at his door. 
He took little heed, but he missed the habit of being interrupted, and 
found that occasional speech with a fellow creature is not so easily 
dispensed with as those who try, without success, to avoid their kind 
are apt to suppose. 

So once more he was driven to fall back upon mankind in the mass, 
as a substitute for the companionship of men. Every day he left his 
studio to mix with the outer crowd, not as a relaxation, but as a 
necessity. One afternoon he met his old acquaintance who had 
been wont to salute him by laying a heavy hand upon his shoulder. 
This time he saluted him with a broad stare: he cut Forsyth dead 
and passed on. 

The cut might possibly have been the result of accident, though it 
was not likely. But he soon afterwards met another well-known 
painter, and then a large purchaser of his own pictures: and both 
passed him by. Then his pride took fire ; it was impossible that his 
brand of felony should have become legible on his forehead, and to 
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no mere slander could he submit tamely. He broke his solitude by 
appearing in a certain well-known painters’ haunt that he had not 
visited for many years ; and not a man there took any more notice 
of his presence than if he had been an invisible phantom. 

He took the bull by the horns, and went straight up to the man of 
highest standing present. 

“T cannot pretend not to see that I am not welcome here,” he 
said. “I insist on knowing at once what all this means.” 

“T should think you know best, Mr. Francis,” said the other, and 
continued his conversation as if it had not been interrupted. 

Forsyth, still bound to hide his innocence as if it had been guilt, 
left the room without a word. He could blame no man for refusing to 
associate with one who had confessed himself to be a felon. He 
went home and wrote to Lord Wendale, to let him know that his 
generous kindness had failed. He had not to wait many hours 
for the reply. 


“* My DEAR Forsytu,” wrote the Earl, “ I am indeed deeply grieved 
that your identity has become known—I know not how. I can unly 
assure you that it has been through no instrumentality of mine. It 
is clear that I can do nothing for you now. Public opinion is too 
strong, even for me. I am wrong, though—I can do something for 
you. I can give you good advice, and the means of following it. 
You must leave England, and you will of course change your name 
again. I fear you will have to abandon your profession, as you will 
lose the prestige of your present name, and there is no doubt that you 
have been tending to work yourself out for some little time. Under 
all these circumstances, England is no place for you. I am, how- 
ever, always your friend, and I will with much pleasure place to your 
credit at my banker’s a sufficient sum to keep you in ease and com- 
fort for the rest of your days. I would see you, but am unhappily 
obliged to go out of town, and start in less than an hour. Believe 
me to be, with the best good will to assist you in every way in my 
power, yours most sincerely, 

“ WENDALE. 

“ P.S.—You will understand that my whole power to assist you 
depends on your going abroad. If my advice is not taken I should 
not be justified in helping you to ruin yourself by fighting against the 
contemptible, but invincible, prejudices of mankind.” 


He let the letter fall from his hands. “ And this is the man,” he 
exclaimed, “for whom I am bearingall! Well, I must not be turned 
aside by revenge.” 
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So he wrote: 


“My Lorp,—I will take your advice, but not your assistance. 
You are quite right—I am too worn out to fight, and I yield. I will 


go abroad. 
“JOHN FRANCIS.” 


And so would have ended the story of the lost Lord Calmont— 
perhaps of Olympia too—had it not been for a certain mouse who, 
in the bills of the Phoenix Theatre, was called Firefly. 

It was no coincidence, such as is met with every day upon the 
stage and every hour off it, that brought Firefly to Forsyth’s door. 
Since her reconciliation with Gerald’s sister, the poor girl’s repentance 
for her jealous injustice knew no bounds: and what was more to the 
purpose, her blue eyes, trained in a wide school of observation, were 
singularly keen. It was not for nothing, as she well knew, that Forsyth’s 
appearance had driven Olympia away. She was not to be deceived 
by a silence on his part so wholly inconsistent with the look of 
recognition that she had read at once in his eyes as well as in those 
of her friend. Her own heart had, during their very first long talk 
together, discovered that Olympia had a romance as well as she: and, 
though she did not admire such taste, it was as clear to her as noon- 
day that Forsyth was either its villain or its hero. She never argued 
or reasoned or looked for evidence: her first thought was her last 
thought, and her instincts inspirations. Of course she told Gerald of 
the adventure, and he, from her description, was able to tell her of 
the intimate companionship of Forsyth and Olympia while he had 
been away. He ridiculed the idea of a girl like Olympia caring for a 
man like Forsyth—but, for once in her life, she thought him in the 
wrong. 

“ They have quarrelled, like you and me, Gerald. But she loves 
him, and everybody would love her—excepting you: and I must 
make her as happy as me.” 

“ But what can you do, darling? What an absurd idea 

‘What do you know about other girls, I would know? Nothing 
at all.” 

So she set out on her mission of nibbling away the net that kept 
the heart of Olympia bound. 


7? 





Olympia. 


CHAPTER IX. 


They mocked me with water—I thirsted for wine : 
They starved me with kindness—I hungered for thine : 
And now that the want and the wand’ring are past, 
It is but like winter comes summer at last. 


I heed not—I have thee—thy midnight is mine, 

And the tears of the stormwind are sweeter than wine— 
Whate’er be the burden, I’ll bear it for thee, 

And the thorns of thy shame be joy’s roses for me. 


DuRING the weeks of Gerald’s correspondence with The Laurels 
Olympia had not changed her lodging, and was still living and 
working alone. But she was not without human interest now. 
Gerald and lirefly were as if they were her children. She tried to 
draw sad and lonely happiness from their joys and unselfish sorrow 
from their troubles, and she did not wholly fail. Her only disagree- 
ment with Gerald now arose from her obstinate belief in Major 
Sullivan. She insisted on tolerating his very unclean hands—in a 
double sense—for the sake of what she stubbornly declared was 
his heart of gold. “Sure ’tis only his way,” she maintained: “and 
he bothered himself with a baby, and my poor mother died in his 
arms.” 

She was hard at work one day, about the middle of the fourth 
week from Mrs. Westwood’s return to Gressford, when Firefly put 
her golden head in at the door, opened it, and then ran away 
without a word. So, at least, she must have done in fact, but, 
in seeming, she had transformed herself from Olympia’s docile slave 
into Olympia’s master. There was something of a witch about her, 
after all. 

Forsyth was not embarrassed now. He was more himself than 
ever—more than ever grave and self-restrained. As for Olympia, 
she had been expecting this terrible visit too long to be startled 
into flight again : and she was a man and a coward no more. She 
nerved herself to be trampled under foot, and yet felt almost glad that 
she was not to begin her new life without seeing him once more. 

“T am come to beg your pardon, Miss Westwood,” said Forsyth, 
coldly, but without the note of sarcasm or scorn that she feared. 
“One can but judge from appearances —all others do, so why should 
not I?” 

He seemed to expect her to speak: but as she was silent, he 
went on. 

“Yours has been a strange story. Almost as strange as mine. 
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1 am ashamed that I, who ought to know what judgment from 
appearances is worth, should have done by you as I have been done 
by. I meant never to see you again, and I only come now—not as 
myself, but as any stranger might who wished to make you listen to 
reason—if such a thing is possible. After hearing what that girl, 
who seems to have more sense in her little finger than you have in 
your whole head, has told me, I was forced to come, though against 
my will. She says your cousin wants you to go home, and you; with 
your usual obstinacy, will not go. I say so, too—you must go home.” 

“Mr. Forsyth—I—I never wanted you to come if you'ld rather 
stay away. Is that all you've come for? Then I won’t go home.” 

“We will see. Why?” 

“ Because I won't,” said Olympia, her heart beating like the drum 
of a rebel army driven to bay. ‘ What is it to you what I do or 
what I don’t do?” She was longing to run away again, but that was 
impossible now, and she was forced to stand to her guns. 

“What is it to me? Nothing—except that every woman in danger 
ought to be something to every man.” 

She sighed, and called upon anger to hide her disappointed sigh. 
“Then that’s the same as nothing. I’m at home now, I’m not in 
danger that I know of, and if I was, I don’t choose to be something 
to every man.” 

She was almost deliberately courting a scolding, and it came. 

“* Miss Westwood,” he said, with more warmth in his voice, “ some 
people would think you mad—I know you better than anybody, 
better than yourself even, and I know that you are only a slave of 
impulse, without sense or wisdom to guide you. And so” 

**So you’ve come to give me what I haven’t got ?” 

“Yes. If I can’t be wise for myself I can for you. What do you 
mean to do in London, all alone ?” 

“T’ll work. You've taught me—and thank you for that—and I’ve 
begun well.” 

“You have painted a picture that was bought by Lord Wendale, 
I know. We talked about your painting long ago.” 

““Yes—and you said I’ld never be great, and if I was I’ld be 
miserable. Sure wasn’t that why I”———“ made myself a man,” she 
was going to say, but instead of saying it, she only blushed crimson. 
“‘ But I don’t want to be great, and if I’m to be miserable I am to 
be. I only want to work as long as I live, that’s all, and not to go 
back to Aunt Car'line. I could never live in Gressford now. All 
my spirit’s gone out of me, and Aunt Car'line would just trample me 
in pieces.” 
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“Good God, what a child you are! Is it because you’re afraid of 
a scolding that you won’t go home ?” 

The same train of memories were called up in both at once—they 
were the very words he had spoken to her in Lyke Wood after she had 
lost Gerald, and when she was in years a child. 

“ Olympia!” he went on, “the very first day I ever saw you I told 
you to be patient and brave, and all would be well. It may bea 
long time first—a very long time,” he added bitterly, “‘ but there’s 
always an end. Think how young you are—are you beginning life 
with despair? And all because you have an aunt that scolds you?” 

That was too much to bear. If she could only tell him all, like a 
penitent to a confessor—that for his sake the air of the wide world 
had now become the breath of her life, and that imprisoned among 
the narrow garden walls of Gressford, with or without Aunt Car’line, 
she would have nothing to do but sit down and rust into dreary 
nothingness until she died! She must live in herself if she could not 
live in him, and life with her meant the full play of warm blood and 
a free career for the demon of strong health, that will not suffer his 
victims to sit quietly in a chair and fold their hands. And then to 
be taunted with being afraid to go back because of Aunt Car'line! 

“T won't be laughed at,” she exclaimed hotly, “I won’t be treated 
unjustly. If you only knew—but it’s all feeling, and you can’t feel 
like I will. Only I’ld sooner die than go back to Gressford. I’ve 
always tried to be meek and to give up everything to everybody just 
like a lamb—but it’s no good: nobody ever cared except for what 
they could get out of me. Whatever I did was always wicked and 
wrong, ever since I was born—I suppose I was made different from 
them. Even my own father left me to die anyhow, before I could 
speak, my mother and me, and now he’s ashamed to own me, and 
the only friend I ever had gets called liar and blackguard for his 
pains. I don’t mean Gerald, poor boy; but what’s he? So that’s 
why I won’t go home. If I’m wicked and the poor Major’s wicked 
and Aunt Carline and Uncle John are good, then I'll hold to 
them that are wicked, and be wicked myself too. It’s the good that 
are the bad, and the bad that are the good in this world. I won’t go 
home just because it would be good to go home, and that’s why.” 

“What wild talk is this? What is this about your mother? I 
thought you knew nothing ot her.” 

“ Ah, but I know now—lI had a mother like the rest, after all: 
thanks to the poor Major.” 

“ Olympia—you know more than I—guessed : than you told me— 
who was it left her to die?” 
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“ Perhaps you'll ask why I don’t go home when I tell you ’twas 
Uncle John ?” 

**Captain Westwood ?” 

“ He’s my father, it seems—worse luck, when I thought my own 
father was a brave man.” 

“ And he knows it?” 

“ Sure he’s known it all along.” 

** And why—what made him hide it then ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘Sure he’s like what you called me— 
he’ld be afraid of a scolding from Aunt Car’line.” 

“ And who told you all this ?” 

“*Twas the poor Major. "Twas he found me and brought me 
home : ’twas he picked us up, my mother and me, at a battle called 
Carabobo.” She was proud of Carabobo: it was a distinction to 
have taken part in a real battle, though only as a child in 
arms. 

“She died at Carabobo ? Good God, and I was there !” 

“ What—you were there ?” 

“ To think I must have been so near—that I might perhaps have 
saved her and you too—that I might have found her, after all, if only 
to have shielded her— And it was with Captain Westwood that 
she went away?” 

“You knew my mother—oh, tell me ”—— 

“Knew her? I loved her, that’s all. I was to have been married 
to her— You remember our talk about that face? It was hers: 
and it was then I knew whose child you were. And now you know, 
perhaps, why I—I took so much interest in you: why I, who meant 
never to see you again, could not leave England without trying to 
help her child.” 

“You were to marry my mother? Sure you can’t be so old—why 

you’ld have been my father instead of Uncle John. But oh” 
She left her sentence without an end: she was already out of conceit 
with her father, and now she was falling out of conceit with her new- 
found mother too. She would not have run away from Forsyth to 
marry Uncle John. 

“ Think that I am your father, Olympia—it is what I once wanted 
to be. You will trust my advice now—promise me you will go 
home, let me think you are safe, with your real father, before I say 
good-bye.” 

“Were you very fond of my mother?” The new-found mother 
seemed even less lovable than before. 

“I worshipped her—but it was not to be, and perhaps it is as 
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well. Now, promise me you will go home. If ever you are in 
trouble ”—— 

“Oh, don’t ask me to go home! You are my real father—let me 
stay with you !” 

“Olympia! With me? Don’t talk so madly.” 

“Sure, ’tis not mad at all. I'll think ’twas you married my 
mother, and I’ll be a daughter to you and be as good to you and as 
good in all ways as the day’s long. But oh, I can’t be good alone— 
and I’ld be alone with any one but you—the poor Major isn’t you. 
I'll help you too—I can paint, and I’ll learn everything and let you 
scold me as much as you like, so that we can go on together like in 
the old days. Why wouldn’t we? You used to care about being 
with me, and if I'll be as good as you want me, why won't 
you now ?” 

“You don’t know what you are saying, Olympia.” He turned 
very pale—there was something in her words that made him tremble. 
“You shall be my daughter—far away—but ”—— 

“T hate But! Why far away? I’m not going back—and I won't 
mind where else I go.” 

“But I’m going Heaven knows where—to America, perhaps—to 
Africa—to India” 

“‘ Africa—India? Do you mean that’s why you can’t let me go 
too—only because it’s so faraway? As if the world wasn’t all one to 
me?” 

“Can’t you understand? Don’t you know there is but one way 
you can go with me ?” 

“How? Mayn’t I choose what father I please? Don’t you want 
me?” 

“‘Tt would be too heavenly a consolation, God knows.” 

“Then why mayn’t I go?” 

“‘ Because—because you would have to go as my wife, Olympia— 
that is why.” 

Again the crimson glow covered her. She had been so rapidly 
carried on by the current that in her headlong course she had almost 
managed to make an offer of marriage before she was aware. 

He saw the flush, and felt in one moment the temptation of all 
that he had dreamed and yet might gain. He knew that he had 
but to open his arms to clasp to his heart the supreme consolation 
for all he had suffered, and more. Why should he carry on the 
battle any longer? Or, rather, what but a stock or a stone could 
refuse to yield? Self-conquest would only prove now a contemptible 
triumph over a heart of ice that was not worth the conquering. He 
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knew that he could not marry her, but the word of love was bound 
to come. 

“ Olympia—I love you! It is because I loved you that I dared 
not come.” 

* Ah !” she cried, in a joyful whisper, “‘ you don’t scorn me—you 
don’t hate me. _ Oh, that’s what I was wanting you to say some day 
before I died, and now” 

“Ves, I love you, terribly, with all my heart and soul! It would 
be heaven upon earth to ask you to come to me—but, oh my 
dearest, how can I say it now? I cannot ask you to be the wife of 
one whom the world knows as a felon—a forger—a convict, who has 
been found out, and can only ask you to share his shame !” 

“You? You a—whatever you are you're everything that’s good 
and great, and if you were all that, ’tis nothing to me. They call the 
poor Major a blackguard. ’Tis the way of all the Uncle Johns and 
Aunt Carlines. I don’t ask other people for leave to love who I 
like, and I won’t be ashamed of your shame. If you’re hunted down 
you'll want me all the more—there, don’t tell me another word ; 
you'll never be able to get me to leave you now.” 

“ Olympia! Can you indeed love me like that—you who are so 
young and so beautiful, and I who am—what I am? I should 
be more than mad—thank God !—to throw this away. But I did not 
say I am what I told you—do you think I would ever have dared 
look in your eyes if what they say of me were true? But the shame 
for you will be the same.” 

“ Of course it isn’t true. Oh, it will be glo“ous to be the wife of 
an innocent man that nobody believes in but me! It'll be better 
than being a queen—and think of the glory when the truth comes 
to be known !” 

“Tt will never be known.” 

“ But I'll have it known. I'll work and work till everybody knows 
you as well as me.” 

He drew her io his heart. ‘‘ This is God’s gift,” he said in a low 
voice, “ and God’s gift I dare not refuse, come what may.” And he 
thought—for he could not lay aside the habit of so many years—“ I 
do no wrong to some possible man by giving him a mother who will 
make him brave and true instead of an earldom—much good that has 
been to my nephew or me. Olympia, we will begin this new life of 
ours under a new name, where men and women are trained to love 
honour and to scorn honours. You are my youth now: and we will 
begin the world again.” 

“Why under a new name? Don’t you trust me not to be 
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ashamed of yours? I'll go where you like, but we won’t run 
away.” 

“ It is not because I am ashamed of mine that I must not leave it 
hereafter to be a badge of shame. You are to be my wife now, and 
you must know all—if I can dare tell it you. Olympia—in marrying 
me you must be put to a terrible test—you must choose between 
being the wife of a man whom the world scorns because he has tried 
to be true to himself, and one whom the world honours because for 
your sake he commits an injury that his whole life has been spent in 
striving to avoid. It may be that my life has been one long mistake— 
though I think not—but I cannot bring myself, even for your sake, to 
be false to it, whatever it has been. Right or wrong, what I thought 
to be right does not cease to be right because I love you. But that 
must be for you to decide now.” 

“ Sure I’ll try to decide right, if you'll tell me—I’ll never ask you 
to do what you think is wrong for me.” 

“I’m sure of that—but I doubt: you are a woman, and—I have 
but to say one word to make you the Countess of Wendale.” 

“Oh, for shame!” she said, almost recoiling from him. “ Is that 
loving me to think I’ld even choose between Lord Wendale and you ? 
Why I said ‘No’ to him for Gerald—and if I did that, would I look 
at him now? Why I used to hate you because I thought you were 
in a plot with Aunt Car’line to get me for him.” 

**Olympia—I am the Earl of Wendale.” 

“You?” 

“Yes—I. You have heard of the Lord Calmont—that is our 
second title—who went abroad, and never returned? He was lost in 
dreamland : and when he came back it was to find others in the 
place which his own folly gave him no right to claim. He thought it 
a sin to ruin the hopes and careers of others in order to selfishly take 
back what he had thrown away. Not that the sacrifice was hard— 
without his dream the earldom was as little to him then as it would 
now be without you. He had become degraded, in body and soul. 
He became a drunkard and a gambler—you see I tell you all. 
At last—you will guess how and why—he signed his real name 
instead of the name he bore. He had to choose now between 
letting his degradation be the cause of others’ injury and giving up his 
good name—and if he had not allowed himself to wrong others by 
his rights, how could he now allow himself to profit by his own evil ? 
I am that Lord Calmont, now Lord Wendale: and I have to 
choose now—you have to choose—between becoming the wife 
of a reputed felon, and becoming the wife of an Earl. I must 
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now be in your hands. Think well: your choice may affect many 
lives ” 

She was startled, but not surprised—the skies had already fallen 
long ago. She hesitated, though not from the reasons he supposed. 
The vision of glory that had once before tempted her to be false to 
one whom she did not love, had faded away for ever, and could not 
return. From the hands that she did love she had already received 
her crown. 

“And you would never have asked me the question but for my 
sake?” she asked suddenly. 

“Never. It is only for you.” 

““You’'ld be content if I say I won’t be a countess? You'll be 
content if I’m prouder of you than if you were a king?” 

“Content? Do you mean what you say? I should be more than 
content—I should be happy! Thank God that I can even think 
that word !” 

“Then I’ll say what Cora said to Gerald—I’ld sooner you’ld give 
me up than buy me. You shan’t make me dearer than your own 
good name.” 

“Once more, thank God, Olympia! I once laughed at you for 
being a heroine, but I have a heroine now.” 

“ And I’ve a hero,” said Olympia, proudly. ‘“ Let Lord Wendale 
keep all he’s got, and I’ll have you.” 

Talk of the devil. Lord Wendale, as the young man must still be 
called, was only a man, but he appeared. He had found leisure to 
think of Olympia’s eyes again, and there was no reason that the duel 
he had fought for her, though in one sense it had proved a fiasco, 
should be wholly thrown away. It may be supposed how pleased he 
was to find Forsyth there when he had naturally expected to find his 
new frotégée alone. For the first time in his life he did not feel 
wholly at ease. 


CHAPTER X. 


The saffron dawn most swiftly grows to grey, 
And unto tears the laugh of morning skies : 
From doubt doth ever dawn the brightest day— 
From mist the noon of Heaven’s unclouded eyes. 


Mrs. WEsTWooD, as we have seen, had now come to hate her step- 
daughter with a hatred that out-stepped her powers of reason. She 
would have cut off her own right hand if by so doing she could have 
crushed out of existence the viper that, as she persuaded herself, the 
coldness of her own bosom had warmed. But she could not bring 
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herself to hate her step-daughter’s fortune, after which she still 
hankered, founding her hopes of squeezing a few mouthfuls from it 
upon the passage in Gerald’s letter, which she had now read and 
re-read a hundred times: After all Gerald had a moral right to 
at least a part of it, if not to the whole, seeing that it was given 
to Olympia in anticipation and in consideration of her marriage 
with him. Mrs. Westwood was quite as conscientious as Lord 
Wendale himself could be, and never acted except on the best 
principles. 

Gerald was only too ready to send them Olympia’s address, and 
they came, after sending their son a complete and definite refusal to 
accept the honour of an alliance with Miss Miséricorde Drouzil. 
His mother showed her usual diplomatic skill in combining her refusal 
with the threat that he must choose between the girl and his future 
share of her fifteen hundred a year, and an assurance that she never 
broke her word. The imagination of the reader should, in general, 
be spared ; but it must for once be called upon to bear the strain of 
realising the effect of such a threat upon so foolish a young man, 
who still fancied that his mother meant all she said, and that, by 
disobeying her in this instance, he was doing her a service against 
her will. She wished him to be happy and to marry well, and what 
else was he going to do? 

But this has little to do with the motive of his mother’s journey. 
She and her husband once more found themselves in town, furnished 
with Olympia’s address. The Captain had not been so happy for 
years. His conscience was clear, his back was freed from its burden, 
he should recover Olympia, his wife seemed reconciled to circum- 
stances, and they would all live a happy and united family for the 
rest of his days. He was a sanguine man. 

It was of course necessary to take Olympia by surprise, lest so 
wild a bird should take wing and fly away again. Mrs. Westwood 
who knew little of London, was considerably impressed by the back- 
ways that led them to Monsieur Drouzil’s door. Without any reason 
she had evolved ‘some indistinct fancy that Olympia was living in 
luxury, upon the proceeds of her dowry, and was a little surprised 
when she arrived at number fourteen. Jane, who had no doubt 
received her orders from Gerald, made no scruple about admitting 
them ; and they went up-stairs, Mrs. Westwood holding up her 
skirts and her nose. 

They entered Olympia’s studio, without knocking at the door, and 
found themselves in the midst of a Zé. . 

Standing in front of a large easel .as Lord Wendale, in earnest 

VoL. XIII., N.S. 1874. xx 
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and low-voiced conversation with Olympia. Seated stolidly in a large 
arm-chair by the empty fire-place was Major Sullivan. Leaning 
through the window, with his back to all, was Forsyth the Painter. 
Had Mrs. Westwood been of a figurative turn of mind, she would 
have thought of those street collections of naturally hostile animals 
called Happy Families, in which the terrier lies down with the rat 
and the cat with the canary. 

But she had enough to do to put her mind in order, and that in a 
moment’s time. There was that agreeable man the Major, who 
knew nothing of Olympia and was now in her room, who had traded 
on her husband’s stupidity, and had made out that Forsyth was a 
convict—or was it an earl? There was Forsyth, who might be a 
lord, but was certainly a forger. There, of course, was Olympia— 
and there, finally, was the undoubted Earl—there was no doubt about 
him, except about what he could be saying to Olympia. Surely the 
misguided young nobleman was not thinking still of such a girl? 
Still, the Earl was the Earl. Morally keeping her skirts from the 
canaille, she went straight to the middle of the room, curtsied grace- 
fully to Lord Wendale, and put her arm round the waist of her step- 
daughter. 

“ Olympia, my dear!” 

“Good morning, Aunt Car'line !” 

“My dear! Is that the way you meet ‘me after giving everybody 
such a turn? Don’t you see your—uncle, my dear? This is an 
unexpected pleasure, my lord. I didn’t know you knew anything 
about our poor girl here, or, of course, I should have been easy in 
my mind. Olympia, my love, how could you have had the heart to 
frighten me so? I came up at once, I’m sure, quite on the wings of 
the wind.” 

“Sure, twas very good of you, Aunt Car'line,” she said, not 
venturing to look at her father, who felt as shy of her as if he had 
never seen her before. ‘‘ What have you come for?” 

“My dear! To take you home again, to be sure. So put on your 
bonnet at once—I’ve ever so much to tell.” 

“Tis too late for that, Aunt Car'line. I” 





“Miss Westwood means,” said Forsyth coming forward, and 
looking curiously at the Captain, once his successful rival, now his 
future father-in-law, “ Miss Westwood means what I must tell you 
and Captain Westwood—and I must tell you now, since I shall never 
be able to see you again. I am leaving England in a few hours, I 
hope,” he went on, with a glance at Lord Wendale, “and your niece 
has promised to go with me as my wife. I suppose I ought to have 
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asked your consent, but the deed is done, and cannot be undone. 
Of course you will understand why I ask for no interview and for no 
countenance of the marriage. So far as you are concerned, all shall 
end here. I say this at once because all here, even Mr. Sullivan, 
have a right to know, and I shall never see any of you, in all likeli- 
hood, again.” 

Lord Wendale started—but he was intensely relieved. His secret 
was safe now. Whatever might be his uncle’s motive for keeping 
silent, it was clearly strong enough to make him leave England rather 
than betray it for Olympia’s sake—he had lost a mistress, but he had 
gained a guarantee for the security of his earldom. 

The Captain stared blankly. “By George!” he began, “‘why”—— 

But Mrs. Westwood froze him into silence with a look. She 
needed time for thought—it would be delightful to think of Olympia 
as the wife of a reputed felon, but was there not some danger of her 
becoming the wife of an actual earl? And then what chance was 
there of picking up crumbs from her dowry ? 

Her silence gave the Captain time to recover his wits and his 
tongue. 

“ By Jove, there never was an unlucky devil in such a mess as me. 
Don’t you know—by Jove—yes, Caroline, my dear, there’s no help 
for it now, I’m hanged if there is. We're all right, you know, now. 
I must have some private conversation with some of you, by Jove. 
My lord, did my boy Gerald, that I’m proud to think you had an 
affair with—he told me—did he say anything to you about me?” 

“‘He asked me to inquire into a most painful subject, Captain 
Westwood. Considering who is present I think the less you say 
about that the better.” 

“Will your lordship give me a private conversation ?” 

“Tt is useless—quite useless.” He felt that he might rely upon his 
uncle’s silence now. 

“T beg you, my lord ”—— 

The Earl shook his head. “ Nothingjshall make me,” he said, 
“ give additional evidence against the unfortunate who have done all 
they could to retrieve their good names. It is all over now, and pray, 
Captain Westwood, do not let us make bad worse. It is cruel 
and—and—unphilanthropic, in the extreme.” 

“Mr. Forsyth”—floundered on the poor Captain, in spite of his 
wife’s dagger-looks, “just for my satisfaction, don’t you know, and 
my lord’s, did you ever see me before?” 

Forsyth put on his mask again. “Certainly, Captain Westwood— 


at Gressford St. Mary, almost every day.” 
XX2 
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“ Hang Gressford St. Mary, by Jove! Isn’t your name Francis ?” 

“Stop!” said Lord Wendale. “For your niece’s sake ”—— 

**T know,” said Olympia proudly. ‘ You can’t say anything I 
don’t know.” 

“T have the misfortune to be named John Francis,” said Forsyth. 

“ Did you ever. know a lady named Olympia—Olympia Sanchez, I 
mean, in Buenos Ayres ?” 

“Never. One Olympia is enough for me.” 

“You weren’t in South America? You never knew Don Pedro? 
You never brought letters from Corbet and French of Bristol? Then 
I’ve made an awful blunder, that’s all—and it isn’t likely you’ld say 
you weren’t if you were—I’ld have sworn you were the devil if you 


, 





weren't’ 

“TI am John Francis the Forger, from Weyport Gaol—nothing 
more.” He looked at Olympia sadly, but firmly, as if to say, This is 
hard for you, but it must be borne. ‘“ But you will not be disgraced 
by your son-in-law. Lord Wendale will give me a character, I trust— 
and then you will hear of me, under my unfortunate name, no more. 
Your niece best knows whether she can trust herself with me.” 

“Indeed I will,” she said, and took his hand before them all. 

“Then I must say, Olympia, I wonder at your taste in taking a 
common prisoner who’s proud of it, that’s all. But that’s what comes 
of having a scapegrace of a fa—uncle, I mean. It’s in the blood, 
anyhow, and if Mr. Charles Westwood wasn’t your father, he ought 
to be.” 

The Captain was one of those slow men into whose heads ideas 
seldom penetrate, but, when once there, can scarcely be dislodged at 
all. He returned to the charge. 

“T once knew a man at petty sessions accuse himself of committing 
a murder when he hadn’t any more to do with it than you or I. 
As Olympia belongs to me ”—— 

“T answer you three times, Captain Westwood—I am John Francis 
the Forger, and if you please, as you said, to mistake me for the 
devil, I can only say you are wrong.” 

“Then, by the hundred thousand pigs, I’ll only say ye lie!” 
broke in the Major, springing from the chair in which he had been 
sitting like a statue. “Och, the powers, to think Danny’s been 
chatin’ his own little Molly Bawn! Faith, I thought ’twas the 
other Earl she was swate on, and not the little owld schoolmasther— 
Och, ¢ramba, it I'd known !—I'ld make her a lady Countess, the 
darlin’, and I’ve just sowld her to the wrong man—oh the murder of 
it intirely! Anda Countess ye’ll be, darlin’—so my little school- 
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masther, say ye’re not my Lord Wendle if ye dare! And if ye don’t, 
I'll ask ye to have it out in the back yard, or I’ll know the reason 
why—the thund’rin’ soft owld cahmpeenin’ fool that I am!” 

Lord Wendale started forward. “You are mad” he began, 
utterly thrown off his guard. Forsyth saw the gesture and heard 
the exclamation—in that moment he read his patron through. 

“Wait!” he cried out hastily, holding up his hand. “ For 
Heaven’s sake, Sullivan, say no more. Lord Wendale, we will 
speak ”—— 

“ Indeed ye won’t, though. Ye’ve made up your minds to chate- 
an-do Molly, Olympia, my little gurl, between ye, and it shan’t be 
done. Ye’re my Lord Wendle, and me Lord Wendle knows it 
too. No talkin’-and-timin’ to do your schamin’ in for me. Look 
here, me lord, I’m a owld cahmpeenin’ fool, and I want money as 
bad as most of ’m, and there’s three thousand gone—but I’ll just ask 
ye why ye gave me a cheque they'll have at the bank, I cahlculate, 
made out to Major Dionysius Soollivan or Order, signed Wendle. 
And there’s me owld friend the Captain that knows ’m, and me that 
knows ’m, and Lady Anne and Mrs. Davies and me owld friend Joe, 
and I'll split anyhow-—them may call me a blagyard that likes, but 
Molly ’ll be a lady Countess, and faith, I guess there’s bigger blag- 
yards out than me.” 

One thought filled Olympia—her husband’s name was being 
cleared. “Oh, Danny!” she said, “I always said you’d a heart of 
gold!” 

Forsyth looked upon Lord Wendale with unutterable sorrow and 
shame. His one wish was a desire to cover his nephew’s disgrace 
which had thus been dragged out into the light of day. For, a 
long time the young man stood, the centre of all eyes, with bowed 
head and folded arms. For more than an instant he dreamed of 
doing battle for rights that long use had almost made his own : and he 
would have fought for them to the last had he been able to see the 
smallest shadow of possible victory. But there was none: to fight 
would only mean to expose the treachcrous weapons with which he 
had tried to win. He was fairly caught in his own net: even he, good 
and wise as he believed himself to be, was driven to suspect himself 
of having made a blunder, and to perceive that he had in any case 
done what could not be undone. No words can express the remorse 
that follows the sin of being found out when joined with the self- 
accusation of folly and the weight of a useless crime. As a man of 
sense he must anticipate certain defeat by laying down his arms : asa 
proud gentleman, he must do so gracefully if not graciously. He 
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raised his face : and no new comer could have told that he had been 
moved. A Calmont was not going to break down before a Mrs. 
Westwood and a Major Sullivan. 

“So there goes an Earl’s coronet and eighty thousand a year,” he 
said with bitter lightness. “I suppose, my lord—as it seems that not 
even yourself can hide who you are—that you think I have been 
behaving like a scoundrel. On my word of honour I never guessed 
who you were till a few days ago” 

“ Faith, ’twas weeks,” said the Major. 

“ And I had good reasons for delay, as you may suppose. I am 
vexed to the heart that the matter has been taken out of my hands. 
Why did you conceal who you were? How was I to believe that 
the tramp I found by the wayside was an uncle whom I had never 
seen?” 

“You cannot be more grieved than I,” said Forsyth. “ You ask me 
why I hid myself—that is a long story—but you were once my friend 
and my benefactor, Arthur—what would you have thought of me if I 
had injured you ?” 

“Good God! Was that the cause?” 

. There—say no more. I know what temptation means. I 
would give the world for the power of silence still. But, believe me, 
you are none the worse off for being at last the plain Arthur Calmont 
you once said you wished to be. I was plain Walter Forsyth: and 
I made it a name that was honoured by earls. I am prouder of that 
than I shall ever be of anything save the true, brave, unselfish love of 
my wife that is to be, and you will always have the earldom at 
your back as if it were your own. My title I cannot give up, but all 
my influence I can—and it is yours, if only for the sake of a hand 
that you once held out te a pauper convict by the road-side. Give 
me the same hand again.” 

Arthur Calmont took the Earl of Wendale’ s hand, and bowed his 
head once more. 

Poor Mrs. Westwood! Cinderella had turned out a princess after 
all. But a future Countess, though still Olympia, was beyond the 
circle of her stings. After all, to have a half sister would be a 
great thing for the girls, and for Gerald too. Envy, hatred, and 
malice are not inconsistent with the most deferential affection, as the 
world found out long ago. 

“Only to think !”—she began. “ Didn’t I always say that—ah !” 
her prophecy was interrupted by a scream. She had been run 
against and almost knocked down by a huge, shaggy bear, that had 
somehow burst into the room, with a broken rope hanging from his 
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muzzled nose. “ John—do you see that—for heaven’s sake carry him 
away—it will eat me, and I shall die!” 

“‘Oscar—-Oscar, my precious darling—ah, here you are at last!” 
cried out Firefly, darting into the room. ‘Oh what a race you have 
given me! Gerald, dear—here he is, the darling—MMon Dieu, 
Olympia—I didn’t know ” 

The solitary Olympia seemed to be entertaining all London in her 
room. But she saw the old gentleman there, and smiled, as she 
sheltered herself between her two friends. 

“ How fast you run, Firefly !” said a voice from the stairs. “ Why, 
mother !—you here ?” 

“Tt’s all over, Olympia,” said Firefly, full of happiness and 
pride in which all the world must share. “ And it would have gone 
so well—but we tied up Oscar in the Mews, and we hadn’t been 
married a minute when they told me he’d got away—he couldn't 
get on, the poor darling child, without me, and we couldn’t have him 
in the church, you know—he got off through the streets and we had 
to run—you should have seen the people, how they got out of his 
way—I’m out of breath still!” 

“Gerald !” said Mrs. Westwood to her son, who was standing on 
thorns, and as red as fire, within the door, “ what does this mean ? 
Who is that girl with the bear?” 

“It’s my wife, mother—we were married this morning—it’s the 
girl you know— it’s all for the best” 

“ Indeed it is,” said Olympia. ‘‘ Never you mind, Aunt Car’line— 
I’m a Countess now, and I'll do what I like with everybody and 
everything. And I'll begin with Cora. You like money, you 
know, Aunt Carline, and I’m sure she'll be as rich asa Jew. And 
Gerald shall be an Admiral. And Carry and Julia and Molly ’ll all 
have everything they want, and more, and Danny ’ll be able to 
do without bones that aren’t always over-clean, I’m afraid—and 
Uncle John ’ll have money of his own—and the church ’ll have a 
new organ—and there ’ll be none sorry and none poor—and ” 

“Stop!” said Forsyth. “ You're leaving nothing for me !” 

“Sure I am, though, and for myself too—you’ll have me, and I'll 
have you !” 











And so the romance of Olympia Westwood ended, and the 
education of Olympia, Countess of Wendale, began. 
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Part IIJ.—ATROPOS. 


Nor always cares our triune Fate 

In tragic mood to sit and spin: 
Not always thinks it loss of state 

To lift a needle or a pin. 
Now, bent upon Ionic woes, 

She strips the pluméd forests bare, 
And now she idly plucks a rose 

To set it in a maiden’s hair. 





And so—for once the story is— 
Clotho a knotted tangle drew 
That balked the wheel of Lachesis 
And Atropos could not undo. 
It was but in a village tale— 
But one small knot the temper tries, 
And ah, full oft they sadly fail, 
Those sisters that we deem so wise ! 





“‘ Nay, ’tis no use,” they sighed and said : 
“ Prepare the shears and let it go. 

If shame must crown the honest head, 
And thieving prosper, be it so. 

Our task is o’er—we’ve tried our best ; 
That knot of folly balks us still ; 

And we must leave to Him the rest 
Who mends our blunders when He will.” 


Maid Clotho took the tangled skein \ 
Dame Lachesis had thrown aside ; \ 
Then once, and twice, and once again 
Queen Atropos her scissors plied. 
But lo, the skein that stopped the wheel 
And tore the hands that tried to tear, 
No less was proof against the steel— 
There was one thread of Honour there !’ 
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And, if such apologue hath need 
Of platitude to prove it true, 
Then for a moral take and read 
The oldest that was ever new : 
That Truth hath ample time to wait, 
That Patience fears no shameful shroud, 
That Honour scorns the shears of Fate, 
And trusts the lining of the cloud. 


THE END. 











A CHRISTMAS DINNER IN THE 
_ BAY OF BISCAY. 


T was last Christmas Day, the table-cloth was laid.in the 
saloon of a mail steamboat, and the place was the Bay of 
Biscay. We left Southampton at noon on the 24th of 
December, 1873, and we were on our way to the Brazils, 
touching at Corunna, Caril, and Lisbon. Twelve hours before 
embarkation I had no more idea of spending Christmas Day in the 
Bay of Biscay than of sending up my plate for roast beef at the 
North Pole. In fact, my bachelor friends without domestic ties were 
invited, and had accepted the invitation, and with them and my wife 
and little ones I intended to dine and spend the evening of the 
twenty-fifth in strict accordance with tradition and national taste. 

The reality was very different. “We want you, Mr. P——, to go 
to Lisbon and Madeira, and to do there whatever is required to 
ensure the speedy transmission of our correspondence from the Gold 
Coast. The mail steamer leaves Southampton to-morrow at twelve.” 
These were my sudden and unchallengeable instructions, and thus it 
was that I found myself sitting down to dinner in the midst of the 
Bay of Biscay at five o’clock on the 25th day of last December. 

We were a melancholy party. It was not the roughness of the sea 
or the motion of the ship. There was not a bit of a swell on. As 
smooth as landsman’s heart could desire were the waters of that 
dreaded four hundred miles of open ocean between Ushant and 
Ortegal. Our boat was as steady as a castle. There was no cause 
of discomfort on board. Indeed we should have been thankful for 
a little hardship. Our grievance, I think, was the delusive decoration 
of the saloon with holly, the menu of roast turkey, plum-pudding, and 
mince pies—the hollow mockeries of an old English Christmas din- 
ner at home—so well intended by steward and cook. These things 
taunted us of the unlucky destiny which sent us into the middle of 
the lonely seas to spend our Christmas night. They set us picturing 
the dear family circles from which we had run away. We took our 
places one and all without speaking a word. The captain, at the 
head of the table, wore the pensive air of a family man. Two 
“exploiters” bound for the Brazils had been roughened by hard 
experience, but they were touched in a tender part at this moment 
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of sitting down to Christmas dinner in the midst of strangers on 
the desolate seas. ‘Two engineers from Yorkshire, who had been 
cheerfulness itself till now, were suddenly mute as fishes. 

Presently, when the fish, which we had just managed to taste, was 
taken away, and the turkey was being handed round, a Brazilian- 
bound stranger made a desperate attempt to force a conversation. 

“‘ Thinking of the children, I suppose,” said he to the captain. 

“ Haven’t got any,” replied the captain, with pensive gravity. 

Never was a failure more signal. The well-meaning inquirer 
gave it up, and again silence reigned supreme. There was nothing 
to fix the attention upon but the slight creaking of the ship and 
the swaying of the glass-rack over the table. The turkey would 
not go down, for every one of us had a lump in the throat less 
digestible than anything the steward could give us. 

When the few words which had been uttered had passed almost 
out of recollection, and we were all mentally hundreds of miles away, 
the captain added, in the same serious and semi-tragical air :— 

“T’ve got some little nephews and nieces, though,” by way of ex- 
plaining that he understood thé tone of mind of his guests, and was 
not altogether outside the range of sympathy. 

It was just when the plum-pudding made its appearance, and when 
our young children should have been clapping their little hands 
round our tables, that an awful discovery was made. There were just 
thirteen of us at dinner 

Darker grew and deeper the silence and the gloom. 

But the subject was in a manner congenial. Here was dismal 
ground on which we could all meet. The captain began to tell 
stories of what had occurred within his own experience, and what 
his father before him had told of the events associated with the 
sitting down of that unlucky number at table, more especially on a 
great day like this in the calendar. Such was the impression, I 
honestly avow, of those stories upon my mind, that when some 
months afterwards I saw on the London newspaper placards 
“Wreck of a Royal Mail Steamer,” I found myself saying—* Ah, 
that must be our unlucky boat.” I am glad to say my prevision 
was wrong ; but the lost vessel was one belonging to the same house. 

My own poor little contribution to the melancholy batch of super- 
stitious recollections was derived from an occasion when a dozen of 
us were dining at an hotel at Bath, and a thirteenth unexpectedly 

arrived—a gentleman known and much esteemed by the twelve. 
“Here comes the victim,” was the remark made as the thirteenth 
man sat down—and within three months that thirteenth man was 
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dead. Now, I had never heard that the last arrival was necessarily 
the victim, and I was endeavouring to remove any particularly pointed 
application of the narrative by the well-worn argument that out of a 
general company of thirteen middle-aged men it was not so very 
unlikely that one might die in the course of twelve months, irre- 
spective of the magic potency of fatal numbers ; but somehow my 
philosophy did not mend the matter. After all, the idea was not 
absolutely exhilarating that the chances might be in favour of at 
least one of this small party dying before Christmas Day, 1874. 
Pondering wofully on this poiut, I glanced surreptitiously towards the 
seat which had been occupied by the guest who had been the 
thirteenth to sit down to this saloon dinner—and the place was 
vacant. The circumstances of the hour had been nearly 
enough for every one of us ; the story of the thirteenth finished the 
Christmas dinner of 1873 for Am. He lived three days longer, to 
my certain knowledge, and I trust he is good for a far happier 
dinner on the twenty-fifth of this present month; but it must be 
admitted that the odds on that mournful day were against 
him. 

Dinner was over, but we could not say we had dined. The pud- 
ding had been tasted for the sake of ‘the children,” but we were 
glad when it was all over. The passengers, one by one, slunk away 
almost unobserved to their berths. No one made the attempt even 
to appear cheerful. I believe I could have worked myself into a 
something resembling placid enjoyment of a cigar on deck with the 
genial Irish doctor, but just then, as he told me, we were steaming 
very near the spot where the Zondon went down ! 

This was too much for one Christmas day, and I gave it up, and 
went off like the rest to my cabin to mix up in dreams the thirteenth 
arrival at dinner, the children, and the wreck of the Zondon. 

It is astonishing how cheerful we all were next morning. We had 
got over Christmas day, and had run through the Bay and were 
ploughing along joyfully at the rate of twelve knots off the coast of 
Spain. Not one of us on board, I think, would have exchanged 
places on that Boxing Day with those dyspeptic friends at home 
whose too cheerful spirits had so haunted us the day before. We 
were braced up and renewed for the business, tull of interest and 
novelty, that Jay before most of us. But if the fates will let me eat 
my Christmas dinner at home in this current December I expect 
some sort of recompense in double merriment for that melancholy 
dinner hour in the Bay of Biscay on the twenty-fifth of December, 
1873. P. 























DUBLIN POLITICAL SATIRE AND 
SATIRISTS FORTY YEARS AGO. 
BY THE KNIGHT OF INNISHOWEN. 


R. BAYLE BERNARDS Life of Samuel Lover car- 
ries me back to those almost forgotten days. The 
world did not know till he died that the author of 

40 nse “ Handy Andy” had been a political satirist. There 
were two or three of us who remembered the fact, and when Lover 
had gone from among us, and no harm could come to him from the 
revelation of the secret which he and his veteran friends of the 

Dublin Comet Club had kept so well, I told the story in the pages 
of Temple Bar* of his remarkable etchings in the “ Parson’s Horn 
Book,” never till then associated with his name. For Lover was a 
young miniature painter of rare excellence in those early days of his 
career, and his sitters were the leading aristocracy of Ireland. Mr. 
Bayle Bernard has quoted my account of the “ Horn Book” and of 
Lover’s marvellous illustrations ; but there was a great deal more that 
would have interested the readers of that part of his life, if his biogra- 
pher had been one of us, full of recollections of the Battle of the 
Tithes and the Dublin satirists of forty years ago, and if he could 
have had before him, as I have at this moment, some of those 
exquisite caricatures that formed so strong an element in the book. 
Mr. Bernard, deriving his information mainly, I think, if not exclu- 
sively, from my sketch in Z¢mple Bar, speaks of the “Horn Book” 
as “a bold and unsparing satire on the tithe system of the Irish 
Established Church, edited and partly written by Thomas Brown, a 
Wesleyan farmer and miller from the Queen’s County, whose om de 
plume was ‘Jonathan Buckthorn,’ and who was also called the ‘ Irish 
Cobbett,’ aided by some young barristers, /ittérateurs, and members 
of Parliament. The impression caused by this work may be partly 
judged by the fact that it subjected some of its contributors to 
Crown prosecutions ; and the excitement thus produced, it is allow- 
able to infer, had something to do with hastening, if not occasioning, 
the politic measure of Lord Stanley.” This was the famous Act of 





Parliament which exempted the tenants of Irish land after the 1st 





* August, 1868. 
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November, 1533, from further payment of tithe, removing the burthen 
to the shoulders of the landlords. Beyond question the “ Horn Book” 
helped to raise the political storm in Ireland which, partially appeased 
by the Irish Church Acts of 1832 and 1833, broke forth again 
after many years, and was pacified at last by the revolutionary wand 
of the great Prospero of 1869. 

For brevity sake, before I go further, I will quote here from my 
sketch of 1868 a passage relating to the “ Horn Book” which Mr. 
Bernard has incorporated in the biography :— 


This extraordinary book, which had a greater circulation than any work ever 
published in Ireland, and which created a greater sensation than had been known 
since the days of Swift, was illustrated with etchings of the most exquisitely 
humorous character from the hand of Samuel Lover. Various were the pens that 
supplied the literature, but his alone were the illustrations. What feasts—Bal- 
shazar feasts of loaves and fishes—it contained ; what fishing in the sea of sees ; 
what steeplechases for the Mitre Cup; what Satanic shooting excursions (the 
metrical portion modelled on Porson’s and Coleridge’s ‘ Devil’s Walks’’), in 
which the great enemy of mankind, with his dog Cerberus, (prok nefas !) took 
down and bagged episcopal game! Since Hogarth sketched Churchill as a bear, 
dressed in canonicals, with a pot of porter in one hand and a clay pipe in the 
other, there surely never was such audacious caricaturing of ecclesiastics. I forget 
how many editions of the “‘ Horn Book” were published, but the first went up to 
several thousands, at five shillings a copy. Lover’s share in the matter was only 
confided to a few; but they kept his secret well, otherwise his business as a 
miniature painter might have been seriously impeded. In after years, as he 
mixed in the crowds and bustle of London life, this political escapade was seldom 
spoken of, if not altogether forgotten. 


Those were days of extreme public excitement. The air was 
charged on both sides of St. George’s Channel with political elec- 
tricity. On the one side Birmingham Unions and Bristol Riots, the 
fiery meetings at the Crown and Anchor and the fights and triumphs 
of the Reform Bill; on the other, the Repeal Agitation in full 
chorus, the Leinster and Bar Declarations, the political duels in the 
Phoenix Park and elsewhere round Dublin, the Monster Meetings, 
the Ministerial Coercion Acts, the Viceregal Proclamations, and the 
war of the tithes in which the blood of Roman Catholic farmers 
and peasants was shed—those tithes which parochial rettors, with 
their tithe proctors and armed police, gathered in at the point of 
the bayonet. Those were the days, too, when the I’rench Revolution 
of July stirred up from its depths the spirit of popular discontent 
throughout these islands. 

The Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, after the most magni- 
ficent promises and expectations, had not produced tranquillity. To 
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the suffering masses of the Irish people it brought no material relief 
from oppressive landlords and low-priced labour. The popular 
miseries and discontent were heightened, moreover, by partial failures 
of the potato crop, and myriads were left without food or the means 
of obtaining it. Then arose the cry for a native Parliament, which 
O’Connell declared was the only panacea for the ills of Ireland. “If 
the Union,” said Mr. Sheil, ‘‘is not repealed within two years, I am 
determined that I will pay neither rent, tithe, nor taxes. They may 
distrain my goods, but who will buy ?” 

Throughout many districts, especially of Leinster, the Roman 
Catholic farmers refused to pay tithes, allowing their corn and cattle to 
be distrained, for which, except in rare instances, no native purchasers 
could be found ; and these sfo/ia opima had to be sent to Liverpool 
and Bristol, where such an amount of English sympathy was evinced 
in behalf of the tithe martyrs who followed them that the greatest 
difficulty was experienced in selling them. In Ireland those who 
dared to purchase at the auctions of cattle and farm produce dis- 
trained for tithe were generally massacred by the peasantry. In 
Westmeath alone were perpetrated in one year over a score of those 
dreadful murders under circumstances of the most revolting cruelty. 

In the midst of this bitter and wide-spread discontent the 
“ Horn Book” appeared in Dublin, and was followed shortly after- 
wards by the Comet weekly newspaper. The former declared fierce 
war against the Established Church ; the latter, whilst supporting the 
same cause, advocated also Parliamentary and Municipal Reform, 
Irish Poor Laws, Repeal of the Corn Laws, and the Repeal of the 
Union. 

The first of these startling publications professed to be issued by 
the “ Political Tract Society,” which changed its name into that of 
the “‘Comet Literary Club,” with the subsequent appearance of the 
first number of the weekly newspaper. 

The Comet Club numbered not more than about a score of the 
patriot satirists of young Dublin. They were a very youthful band. 
With three exceptions they were under five-and-twenty years of age, 
and some were not more than eighteen or nineteen. John Sheehan 
was the youngest of the Comets, and he held the position of second 
or sub-editor. J. O’;C—— and H.N. J were about one or two 
and twenty. The former, one of the first Irish statists now living, 
with the exception perhaps of Doctor Madden, published the “ Green 
Book” and the “ History of the Irish Brigade” in after years, and 
the latter an excellent metrical translation of the “‘ Odes of Horace.” 
T. Kenedy, who wrote under the signature of “ O’More,” was about 
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the same age. Robert Knox, who afterwards edited the London 
Morning Herald, and Sterling Coyne, who also held a high position 
on our metropolitan press and produced a number of successful 
dramas, were not over three-and-twenty. Maurice O’Connell might 
have been from four to five and twenty. Browne, the chief editor, 
was about forty-five. Lover, whose birth his biographer states to 
have taken place the year before the Irish Rebellion, would have 
been about five to six and thirty. Dominick Ronayne, a barrister of 
the Munster Circuit and member for a southern borough, whose 
poetic satires on public abuses and characters identified therewith, 
under the signature of “ Figaro in Dublin,” were in many instances 
superior to Churchill or Gifford, was a middle-aged man. He was 
one of the handsomest specimens I have ever known of the dark 
Celtic race which abounds in the South of Ireland. He never made 
much way at the bar or in Parliament. He was a most agreeable 
and gentlemanly man in society, but he had not the faculty of think- 
ing on his legs, or he was too fastidious to utter anything in public 
which had not been well thought over. He had a marvellous 
acquaintance with and accurate recollection of the satiric poets, 
ancient and modern. Like most of the Munster scholars, especially 
those who had been coached by Dr. Magin’s father at his famous 
Cork Academy, for the Dublin University, he had the satires of 
Horace and Juvenal at his fingers’ ends, and he could repeat by heart 
whole pages of the “ Dunciad,” the “Rosciad,” and the “ Baviad.” 
George Dunbar--nom de plume “ Nebula”—the most sparkling and 
classic writer of English prose in any publication of his time in 
either country, was about three-and-twenty. He had previously a 
distinguished career in Trinity College, Dublin. He was an original 
and elevated thinker, especially on art, on which subject he carried 
on an interesting controversy with George Mulvaney, senior, the 
father of the present popular secretary of the Royal Irish Academy. 
His impassioned critique on Taglioni’s first night on the Dublin 
stage will never be forgotten by those who read it with such delight 
at the time, and will be found preserved carefully to this day in many 
a Dublin lady’s scrap-book. Clarence Mangan, who signed his own 
initials to his articles, in prose and verse, began his erratic literary 
career in the Comet, to which he gave the first of his “ Leaflets 
from the German Oak” long before he contributed to the Dudlix 
University Magazine or to the literature of the Young Irelanders. 
He was one of the Comet’s merry youngsters. Of the twelve names 
above-mentioned, five were Protestants of the extreme liberal school, 
namely, Browne, Lover, Knox, Coyne, and Dunbar—the last-men- 
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tioned joined the Saint Simonians in Paris in after years—six were 
Roman Catholics: Ronayne, Maurice O’Connell, J. O';C——, H. N. 
J , Kenedy, and Sheehan. Mangan’s religion was undémonstra- 
tive and doubtful. As he used to say himself in those days, it would 
be the foulest judicial murder next to that of Socrates to make him 
drink of the poisoned cup for an over zealous love or hatred of any 
of the Churches. Poor fellow! there was a pleasant cup, filled not 
with hemlock juice but the beverage of his country, to which he was 
over-partial throughout life, which, as in poor Magin’s and many 
another gifted Irishman’s case, carried him off at last. He wound up, 
however, like a true Celt, dying a sincere Christian, and a good Catholic 
as well, according to the account which his friends have given of his 
dissolution. 

Of these dozen contributors to the “ Horn Book” and Comet 
as well as to the “ Valentine Post Bag,” a waggish and witty duo- 
decimo of amatory epistles in verse to and from a number of the 
Dublin magnates, but three are now alive—J. O’;C——, H. N. J——, 
and Sheehan. 

It was announced in the original programme that the sinews of 
war, the artillery of reason, and a whole rifle brigade of wit would be 
brought to bear against the great scandal of the age. Another 
pregnant announcement had it that the new political luminary’s 
constitutional principles would be similar to those of the Examiner 
(then edited by Albany Fonblanque) ; in buoyancy and spirit it would 
rival the Age, and in national humour it would, like Paddy McKew’s 
flask of whisky, speak for itse]f. “Measures not men” was an 
antiquated principle laughed at. “How come at Cesar’s crime and 
not dismember Cesar,” &c. The younger members, whilst professing 
to be anything but bullies or fire-eaters, let it be known that they 
could finger a hair-trigger as well as a pen, and that if unfairly put 
upon by the fiery champions of Ascendency they would accom- 
modate them. This explanation was intended for Trinity College 
gentlemen in statu pupillari, who threatened once or twice to pull 
down the publishing office, which was almost at their gate. From 
this state of things it can be easily conceived that if the Comet did 
not with the first whisk of its tail set fire to the Liffey, it raised 
throughout Dublin and the Irish counties generally—the Celtic 
mind being just as readily ignitable as the “tow of Islamism”—a 
great moral conflagration. 

The “sinews of war” for the literary enterprise which was destined 
to challenge the attention of every party in Ireland, and to draw 
down upon it the utmost severities of the Whig Executive, were sup- 
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plied by a Roman Catholic distiller (now many years dead) of one of 
the Leinster Counties, and by a young Protestant gentleman, still living, 
a Justice of the Peace of another county. The latter had a dis- 
tinguished academic career at Trinity College, Dublin, and had been 
just called to the Irish bar—a profession, however, which he never 
followed, having inherited a handsome fortune as well as an ancestral 
taste for field sports and the general pursuits of a country gentleman. 
The former, although a gentlemanly educated man, and a very"good 
speaker, never mingled in the literary contests of his time, and kept 
so much aloof from the political ones that he refused more than once 
to be put forward for the representation of his county. The latter, 
besides contributing in purse towards the publication of the “ Horn 
Book,” was the author of two of its best chapters, the titles of which 
were “The Devil’s Shooting Excursion” and “ The Fate of the 
Frog.” Lover's illustration to the former was his chef. d@auvre, and, 
looking at it in a purely artistic point of view, the créme de la créme of 
the work. In the racy sketch—very few copies of which, I suspect, 
are still in existence—the “ enemy of mankind ” was seen out with his 
dog and his gun on his manor, in all the pride and circumstance of 
his sporting panoply. Old Cerberus had just come to a set, his 
three most intelligent countenances looking as perfectly calm and 
confident as if the monster had been brought up to the business all 
his life. A canonically arrayed personage rises up on high with the 
grace and celerity of a pheasant. Just as he reaches his altitude and 
turns to fly forward, mitre horizontalised and lawn-sleeve wings out- 
spread, the fowler fiend brings his double “Joe Manton” up to “a 
present” and blazes at his game effectually. Nothing can exceed 
the cool business-like ease of the infernal sportsman ;. and, when you 
have looked and laughed—as malignant human nature, for the most 
part, laughs in such cases—and when you think you have seen all, 
you look again, and discover a plump black-stockinged leg peeping 
out from the mouth of the game bag, which tells that this is not the 
first shot that has been taken, nor the first head of game that has 
been brought down. 

“The Devil’s Excursion” opens smoothly and quietly enough, 
following a well-known classic model :— 


The month was November, the morning fine ; 

The clock had just struck half-past nine ; 

The Devil had swallowed his coffee and toast 

By his parlour fire, and was reading the Post. 

“A rare morning!” he cried. ‘ Ho, my dog and gun. 
I must forth, I declare, for a taste of fun ! 

For the last three days I’ve been pinned to my desk, 
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Writing Ireland’s history—in burlesque ; 
A farce for Calcraft * to bring on the stage, 
And the deuce a better he’s had for an age.”’ 


Forth go the interesting pair, the fowler fiend squibbing his double 
Joe as he commences his excursion, which emits a silvery chime ; 
but the poet will not tell in what furnace the shot was melted, nor 
whence the powder came :— 


Away then he walked adown his farm, 

His tail like a lady’s train over his arm, 

His gun on his shoulder, his bag by his side, 
And Cerberus casting in three-headed pride! 


«What a set! toho!” To north, west, and east, 
Pointed at once the well-trained beast. 


Up start from the stubble a plump and respectable-looking trio, but 
as sluggish on the wing as “ their cousins the crows.” Bang! bang 
a pair come down, are retrieved and bagged, and the third wends 
on his solitary way :— 


Six bishops next he meets in a bevy, 

All rustling along in pomp to levee, 

And as they cunningly schemed in pairs, 
How each was to broach there his own affairs, 
He came up and fired on them unawares! 


Picking up a brace and reloading as he follows up the others, 
“bang” he goes again, and wings another. Then, very well satisfied 
with his morning’s sport so far, he next falls in with the Dissenters, 
who are too many for him, and dodge him successfully :— 


Reloaded he leaves that field and comes 

‘*¢ In search” (as he says) ‘‘ of daintier crumbs” 

To a bare wild pasture on which he finds 

A flock of Dissenters speaking their minds. 

Quoth he, “I must talk with these excellent friends 
Of the public weal, and—their private ends. 

None on their rights they’! let encroach, 

But stretch their long necks at my approach ; 

Wary and cunning they see me and fly ;— 

See there, they’re off, aye, up in the sky, 

Where I don’t think I’d reach them quite so high!” 
And swift through the ether their phalanx whirled ; 
For they were not weighed down by the gifts of this world ! 





Their wearied and baffled pursuer leaves them in order to attend 





* The well-known manager of the Dublin Theatre Royal, who died in London, 


secretary to Charles Kean. 
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to “a monstrous King-fisher Primate” which has just flown up 
from the rushes hard by :— 


The poem closed with a very few lines more; and if some may 
think it was time it should, they must not forget that there were 
righteous people then who thought it time that the scandal which 
suggested the pasquinade had ceased also. The Bishop of Derry 
enjoyed £18,000 a year, the Bishop of Elphin, £413,000; the Arch- 
bishops of Armagh and Dublin; £15,000, the Bishop of Raphoe, 
411,000; the Archbishops of Tuam and Cashel, and the Bishop ot 
Clogher, £10,000 a year each. The other members of the Irish 
episcopal order had seven, eight, or nine thousand each. Two only 
were as low as five thousand each. Our English Parliament of those 
days thought to patch up the national quarrel between Ireland and 
her Church, and to bluit the weapons of the Dublin political 
satirists, if not disarm the:n altogether, by reducing these enormous 
incomes after the death of the then holders; and great was the 
indignation of Whigs and Tories alike at the ungrateful and even 
contemptuous manner in which the Irish Tithes and Temporalities 
Reform Acts were received by the bulk of the Irish people. 

The second poem of the same author is shorter, and I will tran- 
scribe it without curtailment, premising that frogs are not less plen- 
tiful in Ireland than in England, St. Patrick’s crusade against Hiber- 
nian reptiles notwithstanding :— 
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Pontificals fluttered about him loose 

Like wind-shaken feathers around a goose ; 
But a bullet of gold he got through the head, 
With an aim so true that he tumbled dead, 
And the King-fisher Primate was after his fall 
Bagged, Pontificalibus, mitre, and all! 





THE FATE OF THE FROG. 
A VISION OF JUDGMENT. 


I once stood in dream by a gay river’s side, 

And was gazing methought on the wandering tide ; 
As sparkling it rushed thro’ the fresh May flowers— 
The soft “callow young” of the April showers, 

That up thro’ the reeds rear their rich yellow throats, 
To drink the clear stream, as by them it floats ; 

And I felt that all nature was bounding with pleasure, 
Whilst I, too, partook of that heavenly treasure, 

A heart, light as air, which, elastic with joy, 

Knew no cankering care nor“unworthy alloy ! 


And behold! as I smiled o'er this beautiful scene, 
A fragment of Earth clad in gold ani in green ;— 
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A sod of rich verdure—came sailing along— 

Borne off from some bank, where the current was strong ; 
It was deck’d out with daisies and hyacinths blue, 
And buds from its bosom drank up the cool dew, 
And the moss and the lichen and harebell were there, 
Whilst each little blade wore its holiday gear : 

A ray of soft light shone around as it swam, 

And each seemed to say, ‘‘ Oh how happy I am!” 
Yes! I thought in my soul, if the Ants and the Bees 
Of that Isle be not grateful, they’re tardy to please. 
But lo! what great monster appears on that turf ? 
He sits in the centre, and scowls o’er the surf. 


*Tis a FRoG bloated—swollen and hideous with bile! 

Can an OVERGROWN TOAD, then, be Lord of that Isle ? 
Ah! ’tis true.—And a fenth both from Ants and from Bees, 
Of their honey and store, he’s permitted to seize ! 

The Ants in a passion wax fierce, and complain ; 

And the Bees are outrageous ;—but all is in vain: 

The Toad has a charm that drugs their small wits, 

And bows down their minds to the earth where he sits ; 
Confused with this drug, which they don’t understand, 
They look on, whilst he rakes up the tenth of their land, 
And ransacks the best of their stores and their hives, 
Which “undrugged”’ they'd defend at the cost of their lives ! 


But hold !—do I see ?—and ‘“‘ Down rebel !—down dog !” 
Do I hear in hoarse voice from the PATRIARCH FroG! 
Ah! yes; for his “ adjects” are up in array, 

Whilst the overgrown wretch turns pale with dismay : 
He totters ;—he falls ;—his old drug bottle’s broke ; 

And is found to contain nought but fungus and smoke. 
His body, carbuncled, and spotted and pied 

With “impure increase,” they roll off to the tide, 

And hurl the base burden, with echoes of glee, 

To be swept to the gulphs of some bottomless sea ! 


Then I heard their loud shouts, and beheld on that Isle 
Once more Jcy’s light laugh, and PROsPERITY’s smile ; 
And I saw the glad Insects assemble to raise 

Their voices in songs of ‘‘ thanksgiving and praise,” 





That the “‘ MARCH OF THE MIND ”’ had restored them their sight, 


And turn’d all their mystified darkness to light. 
Here the joy of the Pigmies rose loud o’er the stream, 
So that starting I woke, and “‘ behold ! ’twas o dream !” 


The second, I think, in order of merit of Lover’s etchings on steel 
in the “ Horn Book” was “The Siamese Twins” in the character of 
Church and State, in which one of the interesting youths has his 
head surmounted by a crown and the other by a mitre. 
necting bond of flesh was labelled “ Law.” 





The con- 
Over the doorway of the 
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exhibition was written “ For a limited period, the wonderful pheno- 
menon of the Siamese Twins ;” and underneath the picture appears 
the well known opinion of Abernethy, “ The connexion is unnatural ; 
I say it may be cut.” The sketch represents the great surgeon, 
scalpellum in hand, on the point of operating, and the Twins in an 
attitude of fright and deprecation. The lines which accompany the 
sketch bear the stamp of the writer of the foregoing ; and I think I 
am safe in attributing them to the same authorship. The poem 
opens thus :-— 

From Siam late, as all folks know, 

There came a very monstrous show ; 

Two bodies joined in one were seen, 

With callous ligature between : 

But few have heard the sober truth, 

The history of their birth and youth. 


The poet recounts how their sire was “one Harry King ” (Henry 
VIII.), who conducted his affairs very defiantly, although “ with 
great éc/at,” and amongst other irregularities 


With his Parish Priest he lived in strife, 
And to flout him took a second wife. 

€ * * * . 
He was a burly portly fellow, 
And she a de//e, though somewhat yellow. 
Her maiden name was AMOR NUMMI; 
Though by it how indeed she’d come, I 
Cannot well say :—PALM-ITCH they name her 
In England. Now the Lady Seymour, 
His lawful wife, was at this crisis— 
But what care K1nGs for vulgar vices ! 
They don’t indeed, nor does it matter :— 
The scandal made a monstrous clatter, 
And in due time produced its fruits— 
A Prodigy ! ’mongst men or brutes 
Ne’er seen before: together tied 
Twin BABEs were born side by side, 
Who could not part ; inseparable, 
Alike they fared at bed or table: 
They laughed, they sighed, they wept together, 
Were tickled by the self-same feather ; 
Conceived themselves in equal danger 
From awkward friend or wicked stranger ; 
AMonksworth tea they swallowed up 
(They hated Pap) from the same cup ; 
And on their birthday, in th’ afternoon, 
Supped sop from th’ exact same wooden spoon : 
Such was the monstrous double twin, 
Of PALM-ITCH born and HARRY KiNG! 
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The supreme minister of religion is sent for, and soon arrives 
in the person of “ the Chief Priest of th’ Arabies” :— 
A doughty dervish, proud and pursy, 
Ready if vexed to damn and curse ye! 


He says he has studied the extraordinary case, and has prayed that 
Heaven would enlighten him respecting it. From the skies he 
learns the meaning of the double wonder, which he declares— 

*Twere sacrilege to cut asunder. 
Their names writ full I saw in vision, 
The letters in juxtaposition— 
’Twas CHURCH AND. STATE, I do assure you ; 
I therefore solemnly conjure you, 
Str Harry, though the thing’s a monster, 
Not to let t’other from the one stir ; 
And thus fulfil the words of Fate, 
Naming this CHURCH and this one STATE. 
And may they thrive, grow straight and tall, 
Like double cherries on a wall! 

The youths grew up, their father dies, 
And they were left both young and lusty 
To uncles, aunts, and many a trustee. 


These failing and dropping off, they set out on their travels and 
come to England, where they open a show and exhibit themselves. 
After some time they begin to feel uneasy, the climate not altogether 
agreeing with them ; and 

An inward ulcer’s apprehended, 
And people fear it can’t be mended. 

The reader is strongly advised to go and see them. They'll be 

seen linked together 
With several strange, tough thongs of leather, 
(Or parchment rather), plaited strong 
Into one rope: and all along 
This curious manifold calf-skin fetter 
The words “ Law! Law!” in rubric letter 
Are printed deep. 

Everybody asks them why they don’t cut the unmeaning, unnatural 
bond and be free ; and they answer, “ We're fond of it.” Besides, ’tis 
“Law,” and they'll kick, and bite, and fight with any one to the last 
who'll think of cutting or untying it. 

And if we fall, we'll fall together, 
With our dear sacred strap of leather! 

They are told that the public health, public decorum, and the 

good of the united nation call for the operation; and the doctor, 
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like the Deus ex machind, makes his appearance at the critical 
moment. 

At this the Twins wax pale and tremble, 

By turns weep, laugh, talk, pray, dissemble. 


The doctor (a capital likeness of Abernethy in the illustration) 
endeavours to persuade them that the operation is a mere nothing, 
that they'll scarcely feel his pretty little toy of steel, and that there 


was 
No more blood 


In that same strap than if ’twere wood. 


The twins are in a great fright, cry out “ mercy,” and declare that, 
if approached by the doctor knife in hand, they'll fill heaven and 
earth with their cries. 

“‘T say no drop of blood shall follow!” 
Returns the doctor. ‘ Blood and thunder! 
You'll be much better cut asunder ’’—— 


And he proceeds to tell what sooner or later must be their wretched 
fate — 
—Ye both will perish. 
That paltry strap ye so much cherish 
Will be the cause : that gangrene dread 
Which lurks in CHURCH’s spleen wil! spread, 
And he will die; and thou’lt be tied, 
STATE, to his stiff dead body’s side. 
I need not add, so vile a load 
Will soon despatch you the same road. 
But if 7 cut this bad connection, 
CHURCH can then come ’neath my /rofection, 
And happ’ly by good use of knife 
I may in time preserve his life ; 
The gangrene root by root may sever, 
And make him good and sound for ever. 


Church and State will not for the present, at all events, consent 
to be separated. Law must be right, and nothing like leather. 
They'll think over, however, all he has said to them. 

And he, a most good-natured man, 
Agrees at once to this their plan ; 
Willing to leave them without rout, 
To eke their own salvation out. 


There is something prophetic in this Vision of Judgment. In the 
conception of the poem one sees a suggestion of Voltaire, and there 
is a reminiscence of Swift in the working out of it—of Swift, when 
he was Rector of Lara, and had only his clerk, the “dearly beloved 
Roger,” for his congregation. 
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Of a very different order, in spirit and matter, was the chant of 
‘he “Orange Yeomen” marching forth with the police to the tithe- 
gathering. 1 can give only the opening stanza asa sample. It was 
from the pen of “J. O. C.,” one of the most vigorous of all the “ Horn 
Book” and early Comet writers, whose verses might have been 
written with a scythe, and his prose with a tomahawk :— 

March! march! out for the tithes, my boys ! 
Screw on your bayonets and give them no quarter: 
Let them come on with their pitchforks and scythes, my boys, 
Cut them and crush them like mince in a mortar! 
Heed not what conscience says, 
Set cabins in a blaze, 
Fighting your way by the flames, to keep order ; 
Aim with unerring eye, 
Pick them down as they fly, 
Let not a scamp of them cross o’er his border! 


The “ Prostrate Incubus of Ireland” stretched on a bed of thorns, 
although presenting a rather ghastly picture, had about it a good deal 
of grim humour. It may be safely given to Brown, although at 
this distance I could not positively swear it. One Paddy McKew, 
an impersonation of the peasantry, like Captain Rock or Terry Alt, 
is supposed to address the effigy of fallen splendour :— 


Och, mavourneen ! are you there ? 
Says the Shan-van-vaugh ; 

Och, mavourneen ! are you there ? 
Says the Shan-van-vaugh ; 

’Faith it is yourself that’s there, 

And all standing is your hair, 

At the Horn Book whilst you stare, 
Says the Shan-van-vaugh ! 


You’re on a bed of thorns, 
Says the Shan-van-vaugh ; 
You’re on a bed of thorns, 
Says the Shan-van-vaugh ; 
Every one of them duckthorns, 
With your conscience on the Horvs, 
*Mid the world’s jeers and scorns, 
Says the Shan-van-vaugh ! 


Your Crosier’s snapped in two, 
Says the Shan-van-vaugh ; 

Your Crosier’s snapped in two, 
Says the Shan-van-vaugh ; 

For a pike it won’t zow do; 

And you'll have no scrip, nor shoe 

To your foot—och, wircsthrew ! 
Says the Shan-van-vaugh ! 
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Sure, it was the Horn Book, 
Says the Shan-van-vaugh ; 

Sure, it was the Horn Book, 
Says the Shan-van-vaugh ; 

At your riches ran a-muck, 

Brought your Holiness bad luck, 

And with mitres played the puck, 
Says the Shan-van-vaugh ! 


And no wonder that with fright, 
Says the Shan-van-vaugh ; 
No wonder that with fright, 
Says the Shan-van-vaugh ; 
Your eye-balls strain their sight, 
And your countenance turns white, 
At ould Erin’s great delight, 
Says the Shan-van-vaugh. 


The “ Shooting Excursion” was not the only Satanic poem in the 
“Horn Book.” Indeed there were half a dozen pieces in prose and 
verse in which the agency of the enemy of mankind was familiarly 
utilised in this war against tithes and temporalities, as Homer's 
Olympic deities were on either side of the combatants before the 
walls of Troy. The following, from the “Song of Lucifer, in his 
prospect of her downfall, to his best beloved,” by H. N. J., has the 
ring of Tom Moore’s political rhymes about it, although only in- 
tended to be a parody on one of the sweetest morccaux of his Lalla 
Rookh :— 

Oh, pure was the Church, every blessing bestowing, 
How holy it was till wealth’s luxury came ; 

Like blue-bottle flies o’er a joint of meat blowing, 
Destroying its sweetness and tainting the same. 
Long, long in green Erin, on each sunny highland, 

Shall Pat and his SHE€LAH remember the doom 


Of the tyrant who preyed on the Emerald Island, 
With none but myself to mourn over thy tomb, 


And still, when the bright merry harvest is burning, 
And calls to the cornfields the young village maid, 

The humblest, when homeward from labour returning, 
Will sit down content with ‘‘ No TITHES TO BE PAID.” 


The smart peasant lad, with his tight doe-skin breeches, 
As he goes to his mass on some festival day, 

Will laugh at the fall of Church pomp, pride, and riches, 
When Parliament takes all thy acres away. 


I must content myself with only one more extract from the ‘‘ Horn 
Book,” which fame attributed to a female pen. The lady, however, 
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has kept her secret to this day, if she is living; and if she is no 
more, it has died with her :— 

Is this true religion, in which it is given 

To ride in a Juggernaut chariot to heaven, 

And unblushingly offer in God’s holy fane 

The victims by sanctified avarice slain ? 

If so bear me hence to some African wild, 

Where the altar the Child of the Desert has piled, 

Lies ready to send forth the incense of love, 

Breathed in pureness of heart to the regions above ; 

Let me list to his innocent prayer as it soars 

To the Being who made him, the God he adores. 

Yes, Child of the Desert, I’ll warble with thee 

The songs of thanksgiving, the tones of the free. 

I'll bow to the God of thy innocent mind, 

Who dwells in the thunder and speaks in the wind. 

Away from that land of deceit I will turn, 

Where offerings more costly, more largely may burn; 

Where insolent preachers, tyrannic and proud, 

The shrines of injustice and bigotry crowd ; 

Where Hope may despair, for Religion’s a cheat, 

And Faith but a shroud to encircle Deceit. 

Thy thoughts all as pure as thine own sunny sky, 

Thy hopes sprung from virtue, thy prayers from on high— 

Oh, Child of the Desert, to thee will I fly. 


This brings me to the prosecutions. Lord Denman, in his judg- 
ment in the House of Lords, in O’Connell’s appeal against the Irish 
Queen’s Bench, declared that such a trial as that in which the great 
“Liberator” was condemned was “a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare,” seeing that he was pronounced guilty by a jury which he had 
legally challenged, and the challenge was not entertained. The jury 
boxes were always packed with “men of the right sort” at these 
trials. The Irish millions supplied O’Connell with the means of 
appeal, but the unlucky members of the Comet Club could not 
afford to appeal. Brown and Sheehan, as editors of the “ Horn 
Book” and Comet, were tried by a judge of the most pronounced 
Conservative opinions, and by a jury consisting of twelve members 
of different Orange lodges in Dublin, picked out by an Orange 
Crown Solicitor, and an Orange Sheriff and Under-Sheriff. Brown 
had written an article in the Come?, not, as has been often said sub- 
sequently, in the “‘ Horn Book,” called the “ Black Slugs”—a title 
which Cobbett had bestowed on the English parsons some years pre- 
viously. In this terrible tirade certain dignitaries of the Irish Church 
declared that they discerned a design not only to bring the Church 
into contempt, but to‘put its ministers in danger of their lives; and 
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an ex-officio information against the Comet editors was filed accor- 
dingly. Mr. O’Connell defended the author Brown; and Mr. 
Holmes, then an old man—the brother-in-law of Robert Emmett— 
was counsel for Sheehan. The latter might have pleaded his extreme 
youth and his guiltlessness altogether of the obnoxious article, and his 
advocate wished very much to do so on his behalf. Mr..O’Connell, 
however, declared at consultation that to do so would be to weaken 
his own client’s position, and to abandon him would be disgraceful 
in the eyes of all honourable men. The result was as everybody 
anticipated. The celebrated advocates, with exceptional eloquence, 
abused the Church, and said that their clients had right and justice on 
their side in abusing it. The court and jury were rendered doubly 
irate by the defence set up. The judge charged home, and the jury 
disdained to leave their box. Ve victis/ Sentence to each of the 
unholy culprits—twelve months’ imprisonment and £ 100 fine. 

They did not fare so badly, however. The fine was never exacted, 
nor the imprisonment all eked-out. Brown had Newgate (the Dublin 
one) assigned to him, and Sheehan Kilmainham, where, being then 
in delicate health, he was allowed to take up his residence and enjoy 
the fresh breeze from the county of Dublin mountains. Both, it 
ought to be recorded in justice to the Marquis of Anglesey, one of 
the most kind-hearted of men, were allowed to rent a portion of the 
governor's house in their respective prisons ; and the younger martyr 
especially had, with the exception of his liberty, a very pleasant time 
of it, during the few months he spent in expiation of his implicated 
offence against the Irish Church Establishment, his punishment being 
chiefly confined to a continual round of banquets, and even dances 
(Irish dances !), to receiving political deputations and poetic addresses, 
with an occasional visit izcog. to the Theatre Royal, in company with 
the governor, to see the unrivalled Taglioni. Some four or five months 
had passed away when Brown, for whom his friends, chiefly in his 
native county, where he was extremely popular, had subscribed a 
very considerable sum for the purpose, proposed voluntary exile to 
the United States to the Castle authorities. The proposition, at 
once accepted, was shortly afterwards carried out; and it was when 
the Jonathan Buckthorn of the “ Horn Book” and Comet had bade 
farewell to his native shores, that Sheehan, through his friend the 
O’Gorman Mahon, then member of one of the southern boroughs, 
applied to the same quarter to be liberated, on the ground of his 
having been made throughout the whole of this most unfair and 
ridiculous business the victim of party punctilio and Quixotic honour. 
His application, too, was immediately acceded to, on the Executive 
being assured that he was going to London to pursue his 
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studies for the bar, as well as to learn what boy patriots in 
most countries, and even the best of causes, stand very much 
in need of—common sense—whereof a very moderate amount 
would have kept him out of the consequences of that cam- 
paign against a great power in the State in which men like Lover 
knew how to engage and come back without a scar. Sheehan, 
having by this time had enough of the satirical war against the tithe 
system, in which he had spent a portion of the early morning of his 
life, got himself called consecutively to the Irish and English bars, 
and was beginning to practise at the latter as a member of the Inner 
Temple and Home Circuit when he married the widow of an Indian 
colonel and sister of an East India Company’s chairman, whose 
means enabled him to indulge a love for literary ease and foreign 
travel. He has edited several English newspapers, and sunk large 
sums of money unsuccessfully in more than one. He was editor for 
some dozen years in Cambridge and London of the Cambridge Whig 
newspaper, the Jndependent; and, whilst in the famous academic 
quarter, had his name put on the books of Trinity, ad exndem 
gradum, from the Dublin University, where he kept terms before his 
literary connection with Mr. Brown and subsequent political escapade 
introduced him to the Irish public. He reported in the Parliamentary 
Gallery for the Morning Herald and Mirror of Parliament with 
Charles Dickens, and was at Madrid and Paris as correspondent for 
the ill-fated Constitutional in 1836-7. He was a colleague on the 
latter with Thackeray, Laman Blanchard, and Jerrold. He is now 
a widower, and indulges his undiminished attachment to literature in 
the afternoon of his life by contributing to some of our best reviews 
and periodicals. 

Mr. Brown, the Corypheus of the “ Horn Book,” died a good 
many years since, very much respected, and in prosperous circum- 
stances, in Cincinnati, where the handsome pecuniary testimonial 
presented to him by his Irish friends on leaving Dublin enabled him 
to purchase a large tract of land and pursue as weil his former 
business of a miller. He did not, like Mr. Sheehan and the other 
survivors of the “ Horn Book ” and Comet, live to enjoy the triumph 
at last of the cause for which he suffered; but the whirligig of time 
has brought about its revenge, notwithstanding. He is reported to 
have said on leaving the shores of Ireland, “It will all come round, 
and come to pass, and on both sides of the Irish Channel— 
free religion in a free State—all that I have fought and suffered for ; 
though I shall not live to see it.” And the doughty champion of the 
Irish pen might even now have truly added :— 


Exoriatur aliquis nostris cx ossibus ultor! 





WITH THE HERRING FLEET. 
BY W. SENIOR. 


OU’LL find it rough accommodation on board the 
Seabird, sir, but we'll make you as comfortable as we 
can.” 
ezn a And what more can I expect? Beggars, says the 
proverb, are not precisely in the position of choosers, and I have 
begged from the owner of the Seabird the privilege of a passage 
during one of her herring-fishing excursions. The worthy owner was 
once sailor boy, sailor man, and skipper himself, and he is too close 
a stickler for the proprieties to grant the cheerful consent which 
trembles on his lips until he has obtained the ratifying approval of 
the Seabird’s commander. It is not every shipmaster who will be 
pestered with a useless landlubber on his busy decks. But the 
captain of the Seadird with a broad smile speaks his welcome, and 
superadds the warning couched in the above remark. 

The herring season is in full swing, for the middle of October has 
arrived, and in the splendidly furnished market-place, which visitors 
to Yarmouth will well remember, the poulterers’ stalls are laden with 
Michaelmas geese. Huge baskets of ripe blackberries are also 
exposed for sale, and pyramids of delicious outdoor grapes add their 
testimony to the lateness of the season. Should other witnesses be 
required, you may find them on the bits of cardboard in the lodging- 
house windows announcing empty apartments, and a consequent 
scarcity of visitors. When these signs and tokens appear, you may 
be sure the herring season is in full swing. While the undoubted 
summer lasts, Yarmouth is one of the most popular resorts of 
middle-class London, but about the period when “the hunter’s 
moon” begins, the visitors smell the east wind and take flight. Then, 
about the second week in September, the herring boats are ready 
for the great harvest of the sea, which is expected to last till 
the end of November. 

The Seabird, therefore, has already seen a month’s active service. 
There she lies in the turbid tidal river which gives Yarmouth its 
name, resting awhile that her crew may enjoy a few hours’ respite. 
Yesterday she came in with a cargo of fish ; to-day she is moored 
idle in the bend of the river, within gunshot of Gorleston Pier; 
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to-morrow she will again spread her wings of dusky canvas and make 
sail for the fishing-ground in yonder offing. Her little flag—a white 
square on a ground of scarlet—flutters jauntily on the mizen-truck. 
The aft companionway, the hold, and the forecastle, are fastened 
down with padlock, and no careful watch patrols the black, solidly- 
patched, service-worn deck. Truly the skipper indulged in no mere 
affectation when he suggested that the Seabird was not exactly a 
floating palace. 

To-morrow comes with the brightest of sunshine and the most 
musical of Sabbath bells. The crew arrive in twos and threes, 
swinging themselves down upon the well-worn decks, and if one or 
two lads seem to be suffering from that common malady in these 
parts—a Saturday night on shore—there is, let it be charitably 
said, little wonder. For three weeks until yesterday the Seabird 
was hard at work outside of the harbour, and it would be expecting 
too much from human nature, especially human naiure in a sailor’s 
guernsey, to demand that the strapping young able-bodied fellows, 
who are as yet not half awake, should not make the most of their 
very brief holiday after the manner of their kind. At length here we 
are on board—skipper, mate, cook, crew, and cabin-boy, eleven 
souls, with a stranger on what we may term the quarterdeck to make 
the complement a dozen, all told. The Hams and Peggottys of the 
village lounging on the quay above our heads make facetious remarks 
to the Seadird’s crew touching their “first-class passenger,” who 
somehow manages to survive these trials, and keeps close to the 
skipper at the helm, while the crew, with a lusty “ Heave-ho!” 
chorus, warp the Seadrd out, and run up the big mainsail and jib. 

Favoured by wind and tide the Seadird, in a few minutes, has 
ploughed through the yellow flood past Gorleston pier-head and is 
cleaving blue water, crushing, as it were, millions of diamonds out of 
her sun-gilded track as she goes. The church bells make fainter and 
fainter melody, the low shore land becomes lower, the people and 
buildings on the beach dwindle, dwarf, and fade. It is an old- 
fashioned iron-handle which the skipper at the helm grasps, and this 
suggests inspection, which reveals that the Seadird herself, if not old- 
fashioned, may without defamation of character be described as a 
homely sort of craft. The Yarmouth herring fleet may have more 
comely vessels, but not many of heavier tonnage than the Seadird. 
She was once a smack, but has been latterly converted into a 
“ Dandy,” that is to say a yawl-rigged concern of some five-and- 
twenty tons. As a rule the Yarmouth herring bcats are lugger 
rigged, and the largest are not more than five-and-thirty tons. 
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It is a day of peace on land, but these East coast toilers of the 
sea, I soon discover, are wroth with a keen grievance. What is 
uppermost in the mind will speedily be proclaimed by the tongue, 
and the sight of a small half-decked fishing boat, of not a third our 
size, inflames the more inflammablé of our men. ‘The grievance is, 
broadly stated, the presence of Scotch fishermen in Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft waters, and very bitter are the feelings of the English on 
the point. This is a Scotch boat making for land, and as she passes 
us within half a cable’s length, our young men discharge a broadside 
of jeers and taunts at her handful of men. “ Pretty fellows these Scots 
to brag that they never profane the Sabbath by handling rope on that 
day, and yet to be skulking about like this,” shouts one. ‘‘ They can 
live upon barley-meal without a morsel of meat from week-end to 
week-end, can these miserable Sawnies,” quoth another. The cabin- 
boy facetiously rubs himself against the capstan-head and blesses the 
Duke of Argyle ; the cook—unkindest cut of all—flourishes aloft the 
leg of pork he is preparing in the caboose. To these demonstrations 
of derision the Scots answer never a word, but keep on their way to 
the river’s mouth. 

Unfortunately the crew of the Seadird in this matter but represent 
the whole of their brethren of the East coast, and during a week’s 
stay in the Yarmouth district I found a collision between English 
and Scotch fishermen every day probable. But the strangers have a 
perfect right to compete with the Norfolk men in their own waters, 
and the knowledge of this adds bitterness to the feelings with which 
the local fishermen find the market glutted and prices lowered by 
men who come in considerable numbers from a distance. The truth 
is the Scotchmen’s mode of fishing answers too well for the taste of 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft. Their canny principle is small profits and 
quick returns. While the local luggers remain in the offing for two 
or three days the Scotchmen run in with their fish every morning 
and keep the fresh herring market supplied, sometimes overmuch. 
Hence the complaints of low prices heard this year on every hand. 
I suspect too the Scots work more economically than their English 
brethren. They are saved the expense of salt, and their small 
handy half-decked boats and lighter style of fishing require fewer 
men. Finally the North Britons are careful souls, whose fare is as 
trugal as their perseverance is incessant. Hence it comes about that 
though the Christmas of 1874 may bring good-will, let us hope, to the 
majority of mankind, it will find bad blood between these rival 
herring fishermen. 

So much I gather for later confirmation, while the Seadird increases 
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the distance from land ; and the men and boys, as they coil their 
ropes, and put things ship-shape, dwell upon their grievance, and 
nurse it to keep it warm. The mate has a cluster of unoccupied 
fishermen around him, and reads something which evidently absorbs 
their attention. It is the account in a local paper of an actual dis- 
turbance at Lowestoft in which a party of Scotchmen had allowed 
themselves to be drawn into a dispute—a dilemma they generally avoid 
with scrupulous caution. By and by loud laughter convulses the 
little auditory ; this follows the reading of a police paragraph narrating 
how a fisher-boy had been summoned by an owner for remaining 
ashore. The evidence showed that the lad had poisoned his hand 
with a fish and was really unable to fulfil his contract, whereupon 
the presiding magistrate had said, “ In this case, willing as the Bench 
always is to protect ‘he owners, we must dismiss the summons.” It 
is the idea (right or wrong) that the Bench could ever dream of doing 
otherwise than “ pertect the owners ” that prompts the sarcastic mirth 
of the Seabird’s merry men. 

Our skipper is a fair-complexioned man. You often meet with 
this blonde type of men and women on the Yarmouth coast, inclining 
you to lend a serious ear to the disputed tradition which teaches that 
Cerdic the warrior, or some other antique Saxon, settled here and 
planted a race with hair as yellow as the sands upon which they 
landed. Our skipper is a Saxon in every feature, and he stands 
beside the helm ; but, unlike the gentleman who occupied the same 
position on board the schooner Hesperus, his mouth is pipeless, 
smoking being unentered upon his list of small vices. He good- 
humouredly listens to his subjects as they growl about the Scotch- 
men, smiles, I fear approvingly, and with a cheery hail gives the 
order, ‘“‘ Now, my lads, bend nets. Look alive, bo’!” The latter 
adjuration is for the cabin boy, who is dreamily employed in washing 
a tub full of potatoes for the mid-day meal, and whose occasional 
glances towards the dim line of coast the watchful skipper has 
noticed. The “ Bo’,” a pale-faced, silent youth, who confides to me 
that he doesn’t like the sea, grins in a melancholy manner, and looks 
alive as directed. 

Bending the nets is an initiatory operation which must not be 
omitted. The bulk of the nets are neatly stowed away in the hold, 
but here lies a pile of recently repaired articles that must be tied 
together with strong twine. The patriarch of the crew, acting as 
storekeeper, assists the mate in cutti»g the fastenings into requisite 
lengths, another man passes them on ov the tyers, and another clears 
away the work when it is done. Thus early the orderly method by 

VoL. XIII., N.S.—1874. Zz 
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which alone herring fishing can be prosecuted becomes apparent, and 
everything forthwith goes on with a precision and discipline which, 
from the rude appointments of the boat and the rough-and-ready 
manner of the crew, you would not have considered probable. 

Away on the starboard bow some one descries an object in the 
water—a cask, perhaps, or a chest. Our world, you must observe, is 
very limited in its area, and it is astonishing what importance trifles 
assume in it. We become quite excited as the skipper luffs up and 
steers for the prize, while all rush to the windward bulwarks and lean 
over the rail with undisguised interest. It is only a small rough box, 
but it is fished carefully up, and for the space of half an hour all the 
probabilities which human ingenuity could suggest as to the origin 
and history of this bit of woodwork are advanced. Talk about an 
“exhaustive debate,” you should have heard the crew of the Seabird 
before they had dismissed this sixpennyworth of white deal from their 
hands and minds. ‘ 

About the hour when the people on shore are walking home from 
their churches and chapels the Seabird has reached the fishing 
ground, and has taken her station as one of a very numerous family. 
The sun has become obscured, the sea rises with the wind, and the 
skipper prophesies “‘a breeze.” To the crew this is a matter of 
positive indifference. They must remain here until a certain quantity 
of herrings are in the hold—it may be one day, it may be three—but 
the weather is a consideration which never troubles them. Since the 
sun was beclouded we can see nothing of land, but ships of all sizes 
are continually passing, proceeding up or down with an adverse wind. 
The Seadird, it appears, will drive with the tide all night, and I make 
apparently careless, but really anxious, inquiries with the view of 
ascertaining what the chances are of being “collided.” Are herring 
boats ever run down? Oh, yes, run down sometimes. A lugger, for 
example, was cut in two last year—no, the year before—and seven out 
of eight men went to “the locker.” This is the way in which death 
by drowning is spoken of—very familiar, it struck me, as well as 
slightly disrespectful, to the Davy Jones commonly associated with 
the metaphor. 

The person who was facetiously described by the shorelings as the 
“first-class passenger,” soon makes a disagreeable discovery. Deem- 
ing himself a very good sailor, he has gone to some trouble to enter 
upon this expedition; solely in the expectation, however, of being 
perpetually under sail. . Movement is life. Movement on the sea, 
so long as it is decidedly progressive, is life in a not unpleasant 
form. Now I hear the order given to take in sail, and am informed 
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that for the next twelve or eighteen hours the Seadzrd will drift with 
the flood—perhaps a dozen miles north and then a dozen miles back 
again ; but always and entirely at the mercy of the waves. Verily 
circumstances alter cases. The billows which, while we were 
careering seawards with a stiff breeze on the beam dashed over the 
bows, were welcome and delicious to the Seabird; and to the passenger 
who, having nothing else to do, was able to enjoy the motion. To 
be tossed like a balk of timber on the said billows, and yet be like 
the caged squirrel whose perpetual wanderings never raised him an 
inch higher, is a vastly different thing. Yet this is the prospect; 
and I find out, when too late, that the trawler, and not the herring 
boat, should have been the object of my wooing. However, there is 
no help for it ; out here there is no shore boat to hail. 

The small sails are taken in, and the topmast struck. The mainsail 
follows, and, as if to remove all hope, the mainmast is lowered back- 
wards, as the river steamers lower their funnels when passing under a 
bridge. The spar drops into a crutch upheld by a stout piece of 
timber about twelve feet long, fitted into the deck somewhere about 
the centre of the vessel. Brought for the moment broadside to the 
waves, the Seabird wallows and rolls furiously and helplessly, until 
she is, by the small sail on the mizenmast, brought up to the wind. 
The rolling then ceases, but there supervenes a very lively game of 
pitch and toss, which threatens to become livelier as time wears on. 
This, then, is to be our condition for the night ; and the only comfort 
we can snatch is that there are fully half a hundred boats in similar 
plight within ken, looking for all the world like disabled craft whose 
spars have been carried away in a hurricane. The Seabird is now 
technically “‘ driving ;” the movement, if any, being astern. 

Mugs of hot tea, solid ship’s biscuit, and, when called for by an 
epicurean member of the crew, a herring fried very brown to cover 
it, having been handed round, the word is given to “shoot nets.” 
Every member of the crew but the cook and cabin boy engages in 
this work, which requires care and occupies considerable time. The 
dark brown nets lie stowed away in the hold, and the first work is to 
bring them to light. It will simplify the description to explain at 
once that the drift net is nothing more than a wall of netting 
extending from the bows of the boat to a distance of about two miles, 
sunk by means of a cable nine or ten yards deep, and kept near the 
surface by small kegs called “‘ bowls ” and by a plentiful employment 
of large corks along the upper part of the net. The herrings swim in 
shoals, run their unsuspecting heads into the net wall, and become 


entangled in the meshes. ‘This, however, is anticipating. The nets, 
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or, to be strictly accurate, the series of nets, tied together in an un- 
broken length as before explained, are not yet shot. 

The skipper and three “hands” receive the nets, which glide 
freely over a roller from the hold; a lad takes up the “ seizing,” a 
short length of rope attached to every thirty yards of net, and walks 
' with it to the bows, delivering it to a man who is paying out the 
stout cable, which, in addition to its function of keeping the bottom 
line of the nets fairly sunk, sustains the frail fabric as a connected 
whole. Sometimes vessels passing across the line of nets tear them 
asunder, and but for the cable the dissevered portion—perhaps a 
mile in length—would be destroyed. A trusty man is therefore 
placed in the bows to affix the seizing to the cable with thoroughness. 
As the Seabird drives astern and the shooting proceeds the bowls 
ride ahead of us like huge black floats, growing smaller and smaller 
until they are mere spots on the wave. Already, before the nets are 
fully shot, three brigs, a French fishing smack, and a barque reaching 
over towards land, pass across our line, doing more or less damage, 
one may be sure. The process of shooting keeps all hands in action 
for a couple of hours, and then, sitting as best they may on deck, 
with a service that gives little trouble and appetites that require no 
caviare, the men dine. Potatoes (such red kidneys the mate, who had 
grown them in his garden, swears never were before) cooked in 
their jackets, a grand leg of pork boiled to a turn, pudding a/zas 
“ duff,” biscuit hard and wholesome, and a fetit verre of highly per- 
fumed Jamaica rum, constitute the sole bill of fare. Each man is his 
own carver, waiter, toastmaster, and speechmaker, and the music of 
the spheres leaves nothing to be desired in the way of orchestral 
accompaniment. 

“ Nightfall on the sea” is not a bad notion for a warm drawing- 
room, brightly lighted, and with the soft presence of women to give 
savour to the salt of home. I could in this paragraph draw a vivid 
portrait of a being who watched the footsteps of nightfall one after 
another upon the water on a Sunday evening about four-and-twenty 
miles east of Yarmouth, with a dismal sense of the falsity of 
poetical pictures of things pertaining to the maritime profession. He 
sat shivering and ill at ease, overcome by qualms with which con- 
science had nothing to do ; a limp object on a sail behind the tiller 
handle, feebly noticing that the bow of the vessel was sometimes 
high in the air and the next moment down at the end of a slippery 
incline. Through his heavy head scraps of sea balladry were blown 
by the blast. He vowed never again to perpetuate the heresy con- 
tained in the fiction, “ Rock’d in the cradle of the deep.” He 
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scoffed at the bard who found something to sing about in “the 
odour of brine from the ocean.” He grinned with ghastly expression 
when, noticing the lowered mainmast, the pretty words, “he climbs 
the mast to feast his eyes once more,” were shaken uppermost. He 
was especially hurt to think that even the oblivion of actual sea- 
sickness was denied him. Such a sketch I might limn for the amuse- 
ment of the callous; but I forbear. 

The herrings have not behaved as we had fondly hoped. At eight 
o’clock a few fathoms of our two miles of net wall are hauled in, just 
as the moon struggles out of a bank of clouds, but there is no 
encouragement to proceed further. Then the men disappear down 
the aperture of two feet square into the small dark closet around 
which their berths are hidden. The skipper, kind and thoughtful as 
a mother to his “ first-class passenger,” insists upon offering him the 
use of his bunk, and spreads him a bran new Union Jack for blanket. 
On deck the two lights prescribed by law have been hoisted on the 
mizen-stay, and the watch has been set. The two lanterns are a 
signal to trawlers and passing vessels that the herring fishermen are 
out, and would prefer the gift of a wide berth, lest their nets should 
be broken. The sea seems alive with double warnings, and from some 
of the boats turpentine lights—yclept “flare ups”—are perpetually 
flashed. Pitching and driving, you feel a queer sensation when a 
full-rigged ship, phantom-like, seems to be bearing down upon you, 
and somehow all the stories of collision you have heard, read, or 
written, crowd in procession through your mind, as you earnestly 
keep your eye on the approaching monster, resolving, should the 
worst come to the worst, to hoist yourself on board the destroyer by the 
bowsprit rigging. ‘The monster passes half a mile ahead; but only 
think what might have happened. Think of the Worthficet/ And 
so on. 

The fishermen sailors sleep in their clothes, and are contented with 
their lot. Theirs is a co-operative system ; they are paid by results. 
The more fish the more pay. Called up on deck at twelve, and 
again at two o’clock, they rub their eyes and go, and return again if 
they are not immediately wanted. At four o’clock, however, a 
genuine cry rings down into the darkness. “ Haul ho, boys! Haul 
ho!” Now we turn out in earnest, for ‘‘ Haul ho!” means herrings, 
-and who knows but that it may mean herrings in such quantities that 
to-morrow, instead of pitching and driving inanimately, we may be 
able to hurry to harbour? The men encase themselves from head to 
foot in oilskin, and in the cold starlight prepare to haul in their two 
miles of netting. 
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The cable, or warp as the men term it, is brought in by the capstan 
worked in the old-fashioned manner with bars. Some of the Boulogne 
boats have small steam-engines to do this work, which requires the 
incessant labour of four or five hands until the hauling is at an end. 
To the landlubber prone upon the flag of his country in the skipper’s 
bunk, the tramp, tramp of the men on their ceaseless round is as 
the march of an army, and it is their preliminary circuits that have 
recalled him from an uneasy dreamland, and brought him” into the 
keen morning air to watch his shipmates deal with the herring. 
Two men stand about six feet apart in the middle of the boat on 
the starboard side to haul the net upon deck. At the bow the 
sailor who was perched there in the afternoon is perched there 
again to unfasten the seizings he had then tied to the warp. 
A man takes his post in the hold to stow away into the smallest 
compass, and in regular layers, the nets with bowls attached. The 
other men are “ scudders,” which, being interpreted, signifies that 
they seize the net as it is passed over the bulwarks, and by violently 
shaking it, jerk the fish out of the meshes. In a little while we are 
all speckled with scales, like harlequins in silver mail ; there are 
scales everywhere, high and low; scales in your beard and scales in 
your pocket—aye, in the tobacco-pouch in your pocket. 

Thus the herrings are scudded on the deck for the space of five hours, 
and when the neighbourhood is too much cumbered with fish, they 
are shovelled into a separate part of the hold through holes formed 
for the purpose. The fish are mostly exhausted from their struggles to 
be released from the net, and many of them never move after they 
are shaken from the toils. Others, on the contrary, leap about the 
deck vigorously ; but it is soon over. The proverb, “dead as a 
herring,” seems to cast a reflection upon the vital powers of this little 
fish, and there is ground for it. Herrings speedily yield up the 
ghost when taken out of the water. They are most exquisitely 
tinted at first with a hue of faint rose-pink, but the mere contact of 
one herring with another is enough to strip it of its beautiful vesture. 
The majority are caught by the gills ; a few, I noticed, have thrust 
themselves more than a third of their length through the mesh, and 
they retain the impression of the cord in a girdle cut round the body, 
though it does not fracture the skin. The position of the bulk of 
the fish on one side of the net shows which way the shoal moved, 
and the common direction they took. A few now and then have been 
captured while swimming from an opposite quarter, waifs and strays 
probably. Here comes a cod caught somehow in the gills, and 
already drowned ; for him and his kindred a long-handled landing- 
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net is kept near. From first to last the nets bring up a dozen 
mackerel and half as many whiting. 

The other boats near us are hauling in concert, and over the line 
of nets of a lugger that two days later, alas! is doomed to founder 
in the tempest, whose vanguard gusts are sweeping the Seadird’s 
decks, a horde of buccaneer fowl, gannet, gulls, and what not, are 
hovering, dragging the nets out of water, and robbing the fishermen 
of their hardly-won spoil. The sun rises on the sails of many of the 
herring fleet homeward bound. Some of them have been driving out 
here for two or three days, and are returning with fewer fish than 
has fallen to our share in one night. It is still undecided whether 
the Seabird shall take flight or linger through another day and night. 
There is nothing to complain of in the “take,” but every man and 
boy can remember when, in very exceptional hauls, ten times the 
quantity have been taken. Not this year, however. They all agree 
that the good old times have gone, and that the herrings are neithe 
sO numerous nor so prime as they used to be. Several boats are 
mentioned while the herrings are being shaken out of the nets and 
the scales are discharged around in volleys which have earned 
hundreds of pounds less than in the previous year; the truth being 
that 1873 was a wonderfully fertile fish harvest. After five hours of 
hard work the last bowl is seen tossing cn the crest of the waves and 
disappearing in the troughs ; the skipper takes the hatch from the 
well in which the fish are stored, pronounces the haul to be “a last” 
—nominally 10,000, but actually 13,000 fish—and laconically orders 
the crew to make preparations for getting under weigh. A wise 
skipper this! Instead of smothering his dainty herrings with salt, 
as many of his compeers are doing, and staying for another chance, 
he determines to hie for port and save the fresh herring market. 

A rude, laborious life my comrades of the Seadird must have. In 
all weathers, and for nine months in the year, they pursue the double 
avocations of sailor and fisherman ; fishermen first, perhaps, and 
sailors afterwards. At times a gale suddenly rises before the hauling 
begins, and it is a point of honour with the east coast fishermen 
never to forsake the nets. They make everything snug, and so long 
as the craft can be kept head to wind they ride out the storm, 
buffeted and tossed, while we at our firesides little wot of their hard- 
ships and perils. The herring season over, the Seadird, for example, 
becomes a trawler, and scours the North Sea in the teeth of the 
winter weather. Every available inch of space below decks is re- 
quired for stowage, and there is scarcely room for comfort. The 
trawlers remain on their distant fishing grounds for weeks together, 
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fast cutters visiting them daily to convey the fish to shore; and 
many a fisherman is washed overboard during the transfer of the 
fish to the carrier smack. 

The Seabird has heels this morning as she heads for land. Each 
added sail causes her to throb with delight ; the crew, after their 
long spell of toil, are light-hearted too, and even the forlorn object 
who sat on the sail abaft the tiller handle last night shares in the 
prevailing gaiety. ‘‘ Homeward bound” after all is a better tune 
than “ Nightfall on the Sea.” There must be no stoppage till the 
Seabird ranges alongside Yarmouth fish wharf; the herrings must be 
sold at Billingsgate before the town is fairly astir to-morrow morning, 
and the Seabird to-night must once more shoot her nets a score of 
miles at sea. At the mouth of the river a tug answers our signal ; 
takes two other new arrivals in tow, and drags us with a rush past 
Gorleston on the one side and South Denes on the other, to the 
wharf. Here the well-known scenes are repeated. The fish are 
taken away in “wills,” placed on the wharf, and sold by auction. 
The market is somewhat glutted to-day, and it is only after a remon- 
strance from the salesman that the herrings are disposed of at five 
guineas per last. Prices are very fluctuating in this bustling market ; 
in the early part of the season when fish were scarce a small cargo 
was sold at £40 the last ; not many weeks since it was impossible to 
coax the buyers into giving more than £2 5s. Only this morning 
the first-comers obtained as much as £ 10 per last. 

The Seadird, with her genial skipper and jolly crew, having had 
the last herring emptied into the “ swill,” is tugged out into the stream, 
and from the pier where the boys are hauling up small codlings and 
whiting, an hour or two before sunset I can spy the little flag with a 
white centre and red ground afar off, voyaging in company with other 
boats, two at least of which have nevermore returned to land. 
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THE f£ s. d. OF LITERATURE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “AUTHORS AT WORK.” 


PART IL. 





of all, Wordsworth. ‘“ The whole of my returns, I do 
not say net profits, but returns from the writing trade,” 

4 the poet said, when reckoning up his income from 
Paternoster Row, “do not amount to seven score pounds. I have 
laboured hard through a long life without more pecuniary emolument 
than a lawyer gets for two special retainers or a public performer 
sometimes for two or three songs.” But Wordsworth need not have 
gone to the bar or to Drury Lane for his comparisons, for when his 
ballads, ‘The Excursion” and “ The White Doe of Rylstone,” were 
lying on the shelves of Messrs. Longmans’ warehouse, with the 
printer’s bill unpaid, Theodore Hook and Horace Smith were cashing 
41,000 cheques for burlesques and squibs which are now only to be 
found in the pigeon-holes of Stationers’ Hall. ‘This was the amount 
paid by Colbourn for Theodore Hook’s second and third series of his 
“Sayings and Doings.” The price of the first series was £600, and 
4600 was the sum paid also for “ Births, Marriages, and Deaths.” 
James Smith received £1,000 a piece from Charles Mathews for his 
“Trip to Paris,” and for the rest of his comediettas of this class ; and 
that was the price of the “ Rejected Addresses” and of “ Horace in 
London.” 

It was Jeffrey’s criticism in the Edinburgh Review that kept down 
the sale of Wordsworth’s poems ; or perhaps I ought to say this was 
Wordsworth’s explanation of his failure to catch the public ear. 
Southey traced his failure as a poet to the same all-powerful pen ; 
and Southey’s epics might all have been bought up any day by a 
cheque for a couple of hundred pounds. The author of “ Roderick ” 
had to live by prose ; and if Southey got little or nothing by his 
poems, except the pleasure of writing them, he was well paid for his 
prose, especially for his contributions to the Quarterly Review. His 
customary fee for these was 100 guineas each ; but Murray sent him 
cheques for £150 for articles like those on Nelson and Wesley. 
These contributions formed the main source of Southey’s income for 
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years, and with the aid of a trifling pension from the Crown and his 
salary as Poet Laureate Southey kept up Greta Hall in the easy and 
hospitable style of an English gentleman, sent his sons to college, 
secured two or three months’ leisure every year for a run to the 
Continent or for the completion of those prose epics upon Portugal 
and Brazil which are monuments at once of his genius and industry, 
and, above all, set an honourable example to men of letters for all 
time by leaving his family in independent, if not in affluent cir- 
cumstances. 

Perhaps no man of letters working five or six hours a day at his 
desk through a long life made less by his labour than the author 
of “Roderick” and “Kehama.” Yet when Southey began his 
career the pay of the magazines and of the newspapers was at its 
lowest rate. Coleridge could hardly keep body and soul together by 
writing articles and squibs four or five days a week for the Morning 
ost ; and the utmost that Charles Lamb could make by his contri- 
butions as its chief jester was £100 a year. Hiazlitt’s rate of 
remuneration upon the Public Advertiser was 5s. a column, and 
Perry’s first engagement upon the press was as assistant editor of the 
London Evening Post at a salary of 75 guineas a year. Sir James 
Mackintosh once made #10 in a week by working night and day 
translating French and German newspapers, and writing original 
articles for the Oracle; but the proprietor was scared at the end of 
the week at the amount of Mackintosh’s bill, ran about his office 
telling everybody that no paper could stand that, and in the end put 
Mackintosh upon a salary. But perhaps the most striking proof of 
the low estimate in which political writing was held at the close of 
the last century and at the beginning of this is supplied by the fact 
that Mackintosh wrote his powerful and eloquent reply to Burke’s 
“Thoughts on the French Revolution,” the “ Vindiciz Gallice,” for 
a £ 10 note. 

It was Archibald Constable, the publisher of the Zdinburgh 
Review, who changed all this, and to no man, not even to Miller, are 
authors under greater obligations than to the Napoleon of publishers. 
Till he appeared—to quote Lord Cockburn—the publishing trade 
was at nearly its lowest ebb, partly because there was neither popu- 
lation nor independence to produce or to recognise a vigorous 
publisher, and partly because the publishers we had were too spirit- 
less even for their position. Constable began as a lad in Hill’s shop, 
and had hardly set up for himself when he reached the summit of his 
business. He rushed out and took possession of the open field, as 
if he had been aware from the first of the existence of the latent 
spirits which a skilful conjuror might call from the depths of the 
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population to the service of literature. He contributed in no slight 
degree to render letters a remunerative profession, and through the 
Edinburgh Review he helped to make an epoch in the history of the 
periodical literature of Great Britain. By means, first of the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” and, later, by “Constable’s Miscellany,” he 
developed a fresh branch of literary enterprise, and laid the founda- 
tions by the latter of the movement in cheap popular literature that was 
afterwards to be extended to proportions greater than even he dreamed 
of. Abandoning the old, timid, and grudging system, Constable stood 
out as the general patron and payer of all promising publications, 
and confounded not merely his rivals in trade but his very authors 
by his unheard-of prices. Ten, even twenty guineas, a sheet for a 
review, £2,000 or £3,000 fora single poem, and £1,000 each for 
two philosophical dissertations, drew authors from dens where they 
would otherwise have starved, and made Fdinburgh a literary mart, 
famous with strangers, and the pride of its own citizens. Yet when 
in 1802 Sydney Smith recommended Constable to fix the salary of 
the editor of the Edinburgh Review at £200 a year, and the rate of 
remuneration at 10 guineas a sheet, Constable hesitated, and 
Messrs. Longman asked if it was possible to make a review pay at 
all with such an expensive staff of writers. The scale was unparal- 
leled. Yet, high as it was then thought, even this scale was doubled 
in less than five years; and in 1820 Jeffrey was drawing a salary of 
4700 a year, and dividing close upon £3,000 among his staff of 
contributors. Lockhart’s salary as editor of the Quarterly Review was 
41,200 a year, and £1,500 if he wrote three articles in the course 
of the year. All the regular contributors of the first rank were paid 
roo guineas each for their contributions, and Southey and Croker 
frequently received 150 guineas for theirs. The pay upon the 
second and third rate magazines, however, continued for many years 
to be 8 and 10 guineas a page. These were the original rates of 
Blackwood and Fraser, of the Mew Monthly and the Metropolitan. 
Half-a-guinea a page was all that Charles Dickens asked the editor 
of the New Monthly for his “Sketches by Boz,” and the original 
stipulation with Messrs. Chapman and Hall for “ Pickwick” was 
I5 guineas per number, each number to contain thirty-two pages. 
This scale, however, was only adhered to through the first four or 
five numbers, and after these Dickens was paid in proportion to 
the profits, making in all 44,000 by his work, and the publishers, it 
is said, £20,000. Thackeray’s contributions to Fraser were paid 
for at the 1o-guinea rate; and Charles Lamb’s articles in the 
London Magazine tor a couple of years were all covered by a cheque 
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for less than £200. Tut the 1o-guinea scale, with the Blackwoods, 
was only a minimum, and one of the most brilliant of the early con- 
tributors to Jfaga owned that he was often embarrassed by the 
amount he received for his articles. He returned one cheque as out 
of all proportion with the value of his work according to the scale, 
assuming that it had been sent in error. “No; it is quite right,” 
said Mr. Blackwood, returning the cheque. “There is no error. 
Only it is not my rule to pay for literature by the yard.” 

The editors of the annuals were the first to deviate from the 
standard rates of pay, offering fancy prices to popular authors to give 
them a poem ora story, or a dozen pages of chit-chat, a guinea a 
line to Moore for one of his ‘*Tales of the Peri” —two guineas a line— 
100 guineas for anything that he liked to do—£500 for 100 pages 
or 4,600 for 120 pages. ‘These were the temptations that the editor 
of the Aecpsake held out to Moore one year in order to put Allan 
Cunningham into the shade with his rival publication ; but Moore 
declined, partly out of consideration for Allan Cunningham and 
partly because “ these jobs fritter away your time and thoughts, and 
are, after all, so disproportionately paid that you could make ten 
times the sum during the time you waste on them, if you went on 
with your regular work.” This star system, with its lavish payments, 
was the ruin of the Avepsakes, because the circulation of these 
publications came in the end to depend upon the names of the 
contributors, and with editors bidding against each other all round 
men with a name were able to make their own terms, and, of 
course, struck higher and higher every year, till they killed the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. ‘The editors of these Keepsakes, 
however, broke up the routine of regu‘ar pay ; the magazines, instead 
of paying all contributors alike, adopting a minimum scale, and 
paying special writers at a higher rate. ‘That is the rule still. ‘lhe 
scale on most of the magazines a few years ago was a guinea a page. 
That was Thackeray’s scale on the CornAi/. But the rate has been 
reduced upon most of the magazines in the course of the past three 
or four years. It is now seldom more than ros. 6d. a page where the 
pages equal those of the Gentleman’s. All the Year Round pays 
ros. 6d. a column. The pay of Chambers’s is 7s. 6d. a column, 15s. 
a page. A man like Sala, however, of course, seldom writes by 
scale. His minimum is #1 1s. a page. Hepworth Dixon can 
double even upon Sala, and demand 25 guineas for a dozen pages. 
The highest sums that have been paid for magazine contributions in 
our time were those paid by the Zdinburgh Review to Macaulay. 
He often drew £200 and £250 for his contributions, and perhaps 
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still more for papers like those on Bacon and Clive. The tradition 
runs that Brougham once asked Jeffrey for £1,000 upon a promise 
to work off the debt in a year, and did it, writing the whole of one 
number of the Zdinburgh Review. ‘That may, of course, be fable ; 
for this story of Brougham’s writing the whole of an Zdinburgh 
Review is told of several writers. Shirley Brooks, it is said, wrote 
the whole of one week’s Punch, Christopher North wrote the whole 
of one Blackwood, Gilbert 4 Beckett wrote all the articles in one day’s 
Times. But Brougham’s capacity for work was equal to an Edinburgh 
Review, and the anecdote is at all events characteristic. The rule of 
pay for contributions to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews is no 
longer what it was in the days of Brougham and Macaulay. Even 
Mr. Freeman has, I suppose, never received a cheque of 150 guineas 
for one of his articles. But a man of special note in literature may 
have almost anything he likes to ask. Thackeray’s salary as editor 
of the Cornhill was £2,000 a year, and Charles Reade recently 
refused to take a magazine in hand for less than £3,000. Yet when 
Jefirey was retiring from the chair of the old buff and blue, Messrs. 
Longman hesitated to fall in with Moore’s terms of £1,000 a year, 
although for £1,000 a year Moore was willing to give up the greater 
part of his time to the conduct of the magazine. Jeffrey’s salary had 
been £700 a year; and the editorship of the Zdinburgh Review 
was then the blue ribbon of literature. The editor of the Zcho I 
presume has not less than £ 700 a year to-day. 

The newspaper press, however, in the time of Jeffrey hardly had 
an existence. The Zimes was little more than a sheet of adver- 
tisements, market reports, police news, and scraps of scandal. Its 
articles were simply paragraphs like the “‘ Notes” of the Pail Mail 
Gazette to-day. The Duke of Somerset would, no doubt, have 
consigned all the original articles in the newspapers of that day to the 
slop-basin. ‘Tom Barnes, the editor of the Zimes, was the only man 
with any pretensions to scholarship upon the London press, and even 
Barnes did not relish the idea of being known as editor of the Zimes 
out of Printing House Square. His salary was £1,000 a year. But 
when Mr. Barnes retired from his post in 1830, the proprietor tried 
to tempt Southey from his books and the lakes by an offer of £ 3,000 
a year and a share in the profits of the Zimes. And those were the 
terms upon which the appointment was offered to Moore. The 
editorship of the Courter; an evening newspaper like the G/ode, was 
41,000 a year, and that was Douglas Jerrold’s salary as editor of 
Lioyd’s Newspaper. It was looked upon then as a fancy salary. Itis 
now the standard upon most of the London morning newspapers, the 
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evening papers, with the exception of the Pad Afall Gazette, paying 
only about two-thirds of that amount. The salary of the editor of 
the Globe five years ago was £600 a year, and that is the salary 
of the editors upon most of the provincial morning papers, although 
in three or four cases, at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Birmingham, Maa- 
chester, and Leeds, the rate is equal to that of the London morning 
newspapers. In the Colonies the rate varies. It is lowest in 
Canada, although with the multiplication of the press it is rising 
there. In India and Ceylon the salary is often as high as £2,500 a 
year—higher, that is, than the proprietors of the Dai/y News thought 
adequate for a man of the genius and position of Charles Dickens in 
1846. His salary as editor of the Daily News was £2,000 a year. 
The highest salaries now paid upon the London press, except, 
perhaps, in the case of the Zimes, are those paid to special corre- 
spondents. Mr. Sala received “the pay of an Ambassador” from the 
proprietors of the Daily Telegraph for years; and Mr. Archibald 
Forbes can hardly receive less from the Daily ews than the salary 
of an Under Secretary of State, £1,200 or £1,500 a year. The 
rate of remuneration for general contributions—that is, for articles and 
criticism—is not rising in equal proportions. It is still now as a rule 
what it was five-and-twenty years ago, £2 2s. an article. That is 
the average rate. The Zimes and the Pall Mall Gazette pay £5 55. 
an article, and frequently more. And that is the rate upon the 
Saturday Review and the Spectator. It is less upon the Examiner. 
The Zcho pays a guinea and a half. But upon some of the London 
newspapers the guinea rate is still adhered to. That was the rate ot 
the Star. It is still, I believe, the rate upon the Post and the Globe, 
and it is the rate all through the provinces. This £1 1s. represents 
what may be called the low-water mark in the scale of newspaper 
pay. The Zimes’ rate represents the maximum. That often rises as 
high as 10 guineas an article. The customary rate for corre- 
spondence is #5 5s. a column, and that is the rate for reviews, 
although now and then it may rise as high as 30 guineas for the 
review of a single book. I have only heard of one payment of that 
amount, and that is mentioned as a marvel of munificence on the 
part of the Zimes by Mr. Grant in his “ History of the Newspaper 
Press.” It is probable that the review was equal to an article 
in the Quarterly, and if that was the case this critique of a single 
book probably represented a week’s close work. The munificence of 
the Zimes is a proverb. It always pays well. But the only observa- 
tion it is necessary to make upon this “cheque of #30 for the 
review of a single book” is that it is the rate at which a single air is 
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often paid for at the Opera, that an actress frequently receives £30 
a week to play a part in a comedietta, and that a Chancery barrister 
will hardly put on his wig to argue an interpleader before a Vice- 
Chancellor for less than 50 guineas. 

The upshot of all this may be put in a sentence. It is that 
nowhere are newspaper writers paid worse than in England, and that 
nowhere are original authors paid better. Perhaps now and then a 
man with the genius and productive powers of a Dumas may turn 
428,000 or £30,000 a year by his pen; and a man who has the 
luck to hit the public fancy with a play, as M. Sardou hit it with . 
“ Rabagas,” may reckon upon reaping a golden harvest, perhaps a har- 
vest worth 100,000 francs. But the success of a play like “ Rabagas” 
is a fluke, and if we are to talk of the bank-book of a man like 
Dumas, we must compare it with the bank-books of Scott and 
Dickens. These are the Napoleons of literature, but I talk of 
average flesh and blood; and taking writers like Hepworth Dixon, 
Disraeli, Charles Reade, George Eliot, Wilkie Collins, Anthony 
Trollope, I doubt if we can lay a finger upon the names of half 
dozen French or American writers whose accounts with their pub- 
lishers can be compared in amount, work for work, with those 
of the English authors. The Premier coins money with his 
novels, Hepworth Dixon’s returns from his sketch of the Tower 
of London are said to have been £10,000, and Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert’s profits from that exquisite trifle of his, ‘Alice in 
Fairyland,” exceed even this amount. The sum paid by Messrs. 
Blackwood for “Middlemarch” is estimated at £8,000, and Mr. 
Reade, Mr. Collins, Anthony Trollope, and Miss Braddon have 
received £3,000 for several of their novels. Mr. Dion Boucicault a 
few years ago was making £20,000 a year from his plays, and 
Robertson must at one time have been in receipt of £10,000 a 
year from his five comedies. But there are very few newspaper 
writers in London who are making an income of £1,500 a year by 
their pens. A special correspondent like Dr. Russell or Mr. Archi- 
bald Forbes may make that and more, because a special correspond- 
ent is paid at a fancy price, the work requiring physical as well as 
mental qualifications which only a man here and there possesses- 
But I believe you may count upon your fingers the men on the 
English press who by their pens alone make £ 1,200 a year, and they 
work like horses for eight or ten hours a day for that. Yet in France 
and America £1,200 and £1,500 a year are second-rate salaries 
upon the press, and £10 is the ordinary price of an article upon 
most of the Paris newspapers. That was the sum paid to M. Louis 
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Blanc for his London letters and to M. Sainte-Beuve for his 
JSeuilletons. M. Lemoinne’s salary as a regular contributor to the 
Journal des Dibats was £1,000 a year, and M. Albert Wolff and 
M. Francisque Sarcey can, it is said, always reckon upon £15 for 
an article, and may contribute at that rate as many articles as they 
like. £750 a year may, perhaps, be taken as the average salary of 
newspaper writers in Paris. Even in Russia twenty-five roubles is 
more frequently paid for an article upon a first-class paper than £5 
is paid for one here. In Germany ten thalers is the regulation 
honorarium, and that may, I think, be taken as representing the low- 
water mark in the scale of newspaper pay, although here we have 
many men contributing to the provincial press at a guinea an article 
and less. 

What is the cause of this difference between the American, French, 
and English journalist? And what is the explanation of the low 
scale upon which journalists are paid in England in comparison with 
journalists across the English Channel and the Atlantic? The 
answer to both questions lies, I believe, in one word. ‘The American 
and French press is a personal press. The English press is an 
impersonal press. In France and America journalism is a profes- 
sion, and is followed as a profession by men who put themselves in 
training for their work as others put themselves in training for 
law, physic, or arms. Here journalism is a pastime, except perhaps 
with a handful of men, and a large proportion of the work of a news- 
paper is done by men who are looking to anything but newspaper 
work for their success in life. And that makes all the difference in 
the world to the press and to journalism as a profession. In France 
and America the press is an independent power, and journalists, as 
a class, are the equals, socially and politically, of the members of the 
Legislative Assemblies—often theirsuperiors ; a man like M. Lemoinne, 
at the head of the staff of the Journal des Débats, often possessing 
more power—more personal power—than the most eloquent member 
of the Assembly. A journalist in England is a shadow—a man 
without a name—without a position in the world—standing outside 
every profession without belonging to an independent order that he 
can take the slightest pride in—a supernumerary even in politics. 
‘The press in France is, next to the bar, the high road to fame and 
fortune, to Ministerial portfolios, to embassies, to prefectures, to seats 
in the Senate, to seats in the Cabinet. Here the press is the adjunct 
of every profession, and the avenue to nothing except a vice-consul- 
ship ; and all that a particularly successful man upon the English 
press can look for is the dull reversion of the editorship of the 
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London Gazette, or £100 a year from the Civil List. Perhaps at the 
Newspaper Press Fund dinner a duke or an earl may talk over a 
glass of claret about the power and influence of the press, and 
congratulate us upon its purity, independence, ability, and all that 
sort of thing; and when the Editor of the Zimes is hand in glove 
with the Ministers of the Crown, is to be found all through the 
Session in a privileged seat in the House of Commons, is to be met 
in the highest society of London, and prancing on a 200-guinea cob 
in Rotten Row ; when the editor of the Dai/y News, of the Daily 
Telegraph, of the Advertiser, and the Zcio are to be found at 
the Reform Club, it cannot be said that the press is now what it was 
a few years ago, when the editor of the Zimes did not belong to a 
single club in London, when Lord Lansdowne refused to propose 
Tom Barnes at the Athenzum, when Douglas Jerrold was hardly 
thought admissible at the Reform Club, when a distinguished 
Liberal statesman was blackballed at Brooks’s because he was sup- 
posed to be “one of those newspaper fellows,” and when Moore, 
with the Zimes on his knee, sat chatting, in the long gallery ot 
Holland House, with one of the most distinguished members of the 
Whig party, over “the great misfortune of the total severance that 
has taken place between those who conduct the press and the better 
ranks of society, as well as their separation even from literature, 
instead of forming, as in France, a distinguished branch of it.” At 
that time Albany Fonblanque was the only English journalist in 
society ; and although the drawing-rooms of Holland House and 
Kensington Gore were well sprinkled with /erati, with poets, 
novelists, historians, critics, you might have searched all through the 
glittering hosts with a lantern to find a journalist. And of these 
literati Southey was the only strictly professional man of letters, 
that is, the only man living by his pen alone. To-day you may meet 
dozens of men everywhere living, like Southey, by their pens ; but 
they do not pass as journalists, are not known perhaps to half a dozen 
people in the world as journalists. And that is the characteristic 
peculiarity of English journalism. It is not one of the recognised 
professions. Many of the articles that appear from day to day in the 
London press are the work of men who are pushing their way to the 
front in Westminster Hall or Lincoln’s Inn, of men sitting in chambers 
in the Temple waiting for briefs that do not come, of medical men 
without patients, of captains without commissions or the chance of 
commissions, of clergymen without churches, of politicians in training 
for Under Secretaryships, of women in ringlets and steel spectacles, 
and perhaps now and then of a professional man of letters who has 
. VoL. XIII., N.S. 1874. 34 
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not yet hit the fancy of the public with a novel or a play, and who 
uses a newspaper, as Southey used the Quarterly Review, to pay his 
rent and taxes and to keep a roof over his head till he is independent 
of newspapers. “I must do this sort of work,” said Moore, speaking 
of his contributions to the Zimes, “ because I must have money to go 
on with ; but it is the hardest earned money I get, and I could earn 
ten times the amount by my regular work if I could only do without 
the money that these things bring me.” 

The anonymous system is the bane of the English press. It is a 
system fatal to the press as an institution, and fatal to the influence 
and advancement of newspaper writers. Upon the writers them- 
selves the influence of this system of secrecy is demoralising, tempting 
men to write to order instead of writing with the freedom and inde- 
pendence of their own personal authority, tempting them to write in 
the loose and haphazard style which is supposed to take best in the 
carriages of the Underground Railway and on the knifeboard of the 
Peckham ’bus, to write what will sell, what will suit the whim or passion 
of the moment, to write what the paper ought to say upon this or, 
that, instead of writing from those wholesome considerations which 
generally weigh with a man who feels and knows that he is writing 
upon his own personal responsibility, writing what will be taken, not 
as the thought of the Zimes, of the Pall Mail, of the Telegraph, or 
the Fost, but as his own personal opinion, and perhaps be brought 
up against him to-morrow. “I do not ask you to write this because 
it is right, or just, or anything of that kind,” the editor of a high class 
paper is said once to have told a contributor who, like Midshipman 
Easy, wished to argue about his orders, “but because I want it 
written in this way, and if you don’t like to do it I will find some one 
else to do the work.” And the observation is characteristic. ‘That is 
the spirit in which the anonymous system works. The editor is an 
autocrat. The writer is a slave. ‘I do not ask you to think, I only 
ask you to write what I think, and to put my thoughts into the best 
English you can.” This is the principle upon which the English 
press is worked, the London press particularly. The contributors 
upon the London press come to the office, as “An Old Pressman” 
said in the Zxaminer two or three years ago, “ from Clapham, Cam- 
berwell, and West Brompton, at an appointed hour, like chorus- 
singers to a rehearsal, without knowing what they shall have to play 
or to fight for, whether they are to be converted into priests, into 
fishermen, or into gipsies. After a more or less moderate delay they 
receive their theme and keynote, and are allowed a couple of hours 
for looking into their club to see whether anything towards copy can 
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be got there, and for making up their minds as to what sort of 
encyclopedia, dictionary, guide book, law digest, or other files of 
their own production they shall refer to. Then perhaps they write 
a couple of provincial pot-boilers to be despatched by the evening 
mails, and after dinner proceed to the manufacture of the 200-line 
article which the chief cook is to revise and season at midnight ; and 
the all-absorbing reader is made to swallow all hot the next morning.” 
There is but one word for this system. It is a system of literary 
slavery; and to hear that system defended, as it is defended every 
now and then, as the secret of the strength of the English press and 
the surest guarantee of its independence, is enough to put one out 
of conceit with the use of language as a vehicle for the expression 
instead of the concealment of thought. The independence of the 
press! What is this independence, and where is it to be found? 
Who represents, or who is supposed to represent it? The proprietor 
—the editor—or the writers? The writers are governed by the 
editor. The editor is governed by the proprietor. The proprietor 
is governed by the publisher. He prints and publishes his paper 
with one thought and one object—to make it pay, and all the world 
knows that if a paper is to pay the less the proprietor and editor 
think of independence the better. A Conservative newspaper may 
be independent of the Liberal party. A Liberal newspaper may be 
independent of the Conservative party. But where is the newspaper 
that is independent of its own party—independent of its leaders— 
independent of everything but principle and public honour? The fact 
is “‘the independence of the press” is a figure of speech—a metaphor— 
a metaphysical expression. It means nothing in the shape of personal 
independence on the part of the writer, for all that a professional 
writer has to do is to write to order—to think by proxy—to hand in his 
article when it is written, a!lowing the editor to turn it inside out—to 
take his cheque at the end of the month, and to say nothing. It 
means nothing in the shape of independence on the part of the editor ; 
and the only case in which of late years an editor has attempted 
to be independent—I refer to the case of Mr. Edward Dicey as 
editor of the Daily Mews—the proprietors interfered at once, took 
the control of the paper out of his hands, and presented him with a 
cheque for a year’s salary. 

The original conception of the anonymous system was excellent— 
that is, if the system can be said to be based on any conception at 
all, considering that it is a relic of what Mr. Bright calls the dark 
ages, when a writer in the press was liable if he spoke too plainly to 


be called out the next morning if he was a gentleman, and, if not, to 
ZA2 
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be waylaid by ruffians in a dark alley behind St. Martin’s Church, to 
be horsewhipped within an inch of his life, to have his nose slit, or 
perhaps to be shot out of hand if he happened to be particularly 
malicious—to know too many secrets or to be too plain spoken in his 
satire. It was assumed then—and perhaps rightly—that if a man was 
to be in a position to write without fear, to say frankly what he 
thought of this or that man—of his policy or his conduct—he must 
be shrouded behind the mysterious and impenetrable “we.” The 
mysterious “we” in time became the majestic “‘we” ; and it was 
supposed that an article published under cover of this majestic “ we” 
carried more weight than it would if published as—to quote the Daily 
Telegraph—*“ the mere arguments and suggestions of individuals.” 
Public men and the public were to be overawed by a man in a mask 
talking in falsetto instead of his natural voice, and attitudinising 
behind a semi-transparent screen, like one of Professor Pepper's 
ghosts. It was a splendid conception. Without the mask—standing 
alone—with “a mere name” at the bottom of a column of bourgeois, 
a writer might do nothing. But transform this “ mere name” into “we,” 
roll up three single gentlemen into one—turn “the mere arguments 
and suggestions of individuals” into the views of “ that aggregate and 
real living entity the newspaper itself,” and a bundle of sticks—to 
adopt a recent illustration of the Daily Telegraph—might pass when 
bound together by “a ligature” for the fasces of a Roman Lictor, and 
in their midst the world might, by a slight stretch of the imagination, 
suppose the axe of the national will to be concealed. A man of 
mean presence—of shrill voice—of equivocal position, and with an 
affluence of impotent thought, might as well ask the permission of 
the Speaker to stand behind a screen in the House of Commons—or 
to speak through a trumpet—and to mimic the lofty style of a Pitt, 
a Gladstone, or a Bright, on the plea that, personally and alone, his 
“ mere arguments and suggestions” might not be listened to ; that it 
is necessary in the interest of truth, if the truth is to be spoken 
without shame, that he should be shielded from “ the menaces of his 
oppressors, the insolence of office, and the sneers of fools.” I have 
not the courage to attempt to criticise this conception. It is to me 
the quintessence of imposture. I mean it as a compliment to the 
founders of the press when I say that this conception is equal to 
anything in the art of humbug that Barnum has yet hit upon. 

‘The only man who has an interest in an impersonal press, as far as 
I can see, is the proprietor, and the interest of the newspaper pro- 
prietor in an impersonal press is an interest of £ s. @., an interest 
which conflicts at once with the interest of the professional writer and 
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of the press as an institution. The newspaper under this system is a 
sort of political Saturn, devouring its own children. The writer 
perishes, but the paper is more and more; and the proprietors of the 
press, as Peter Parley said, drink their champagne, as the gods of 
Odin drank their nectar, out of the skulls of authors. The Zimes is the 
only newspaper that makes the slightest provision for men who break 
down in its service. “ ‘The profession of the press,” as Mr. W. H. 
Smith well said at the Newspaper Press Fund dinner a year or two ago, 
‘tis the only one in which a man may labour from day to day and from 
year to year without recognition. His ability may be marked, but it is 
unknown to the public; it is known only in the office of the newspaper, 
among his confréres in the gallery, and among places of resort confined 
almost entirely to gentlemen of the press. In the ordinary professions, 
and in art and science, success makes a man, but in the press the 
individual is almost always unknown.” In fiction, in poetry, in 
art, in surgery, in law—in everything except journalism, a man’s 
reputation and experience tell in his favour. They form, with his 
professional training and skill, part of his stock-in-trade, and upon 
the strength of this the lawyer, the physician, the artist, the architect, 
are able to charge a higher fee for their work than the man of equal 
skill and equal training who has yet to acquire experience and a 
reputation. But in the case of the press reputation stands for 
nothing—means nothing—except perhaps in the case of a special 
correspondent ; and experience stands for next to nothing. 

The proprietor, by suppressing the individuality of the men upon 
his staff, cheapens their work, appropriates for his paper all the 
credit which a brilliant or thoughtful article ought to reflect personally 
upon its author, and shuts out all the best men upon his staff from 
those appointments and honours which form, or ought to form, the 
natural reward of honourable and consistent service in the press. 
Why should not a thoughtful or brilliant article in the Zimes or any 
of its contemporaries bring its author as much credit as a thoughtful 
or brilliant speech in the House of Commons? This is not a new 
question. It has often been asked. But it must be asked again, and 
must be asked till it is answered. A single speech in Parliament 
often marks out a man for one of the highest posts in the Govern- 
ment. Yet the man who by a single speech perhaps leaps into the 
Cabinet or into a position which opens the Cabinet to him the day 
after to-morrow, might concentrate all the highest faculties of his 
mind upon the work of newspaper writing for twenty years under the 
present close system without ever being known beyond the four walls 
of his office, might spend his life in a quiet suburb of London with 
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bank clerks and stock jobbers, die a pensioner upon the Newspaper 
Press Fund, and be buried ina corner of Kensal Green Cemetery with 
half a dozen mourners round his grave, and with nothing to mark 
the disappearance from the scene of a man of rare power and 
accomplishments but a couple of lines in the first column of the 
Times supplement. This was the case with Coleridge, with Edward 
Sterling, with Bailey, with Jacob Omnium. It is or will be the case with 
dozens of men now at work upon the press. It was said by Fox in 
the House of Commons that Coleridge’s articles in the Morning 
Fost \ed to the rupture of the Truce of Amiens. Yet at the time 
these articles were written Coleridge was often at his wit’s end where 
to find a spare guinea to pay his washerwoman. “In this labour,” 
said the poet, looking back at his work upon the A/orning Post, “I 
employed, and in the belief of partial friends wasted, the prime and 
manhood of my intellect. Those writings added nothing to my 
fortune or my reputation. The industries of the week supplied the 
necessities of the week ”—and nothing more. Sir Robert Peel has 
put on record in a memorable note his appreciation of the powerful 
support that Edward Sterling rendered to his Government through 
the Zimes during one of the most perplexing crises in English 
politics. “I should be doing injustice to my own feelings,” said Sir 
Robert Peel, “if I were to retire from office without one word of 
acknowledgment—without at least assuring you of the admiration 
with which I witnessed, during the arduous contest in which I was 
engaged, the daily exhibition of that extraordinary ability to which 
I was indebted for a support the more valuable because it was an 
impartial and discriminating support.” Yet out of Printing House 
Square Edward Sterling was a man without a name, the 7imes appro- 
priating in return for perhaps £1,000 a year all the credit that under 
an open system of writing might have secured for its contributor 
a seat in the House of Commons, and perhaps a portfolio in the 
Ministry. 

It is enough to put these facts in their baldest form and to ask 
whether it is the interest of the public that a system should be 
kept up which entombs, for all practical and political purposes, so 
much of our best intellect, and robs society, as Mr. Cobden once put 
it, of the full development of that individuality which, more than all 
besides, is essential to the progress and elevation of our species. 

In France and in America men of the press hold their heads as 
high as Addison and Swift held theirs, play a conspicuous part in the 
politics of the day, sit in the House of Representatives, in the 
Senate, in the Cabinet, and even aspire, like M. Thiers and Horace 
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Greeley, to the highest position in the State. What are the gentle- 
men of the press here? The pariahs of politics—men who, even when 
exercising the power of a Cabinet Minister, are perhaps in receipt of 
a smaller income than the doorkeeper of the House of Commons. 
The only Government appointment, as far as I know, legitimately 
open to an English journalist is the editorship of the London Gazette, 
a paltry sinecure of £700 or £ 800 a year; and if a vice-consulship, 
a school inspectorship, or a county court treasurership should by a 
fluke fall into the hands of any of the class, it falls into his hands 
surreptitiously, is challenged by the Opposition at once as a bribe or 
as the acknowledgment of secret and perhaps dishonourable service, 
and the appearance of the nominee in Whitehall makes as much 
sensation in the ranks of the Civil Service as the appearance of a pike 
in a pond of gold fish or of a hawk in an aviary. Of course literary 
men of one sort and another are to be found here and there in the 
offices of Whitehall—Mr. Henry Reeves, the editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, Sir Arthur Helps and Mr. Patrick Cumin in the Privy Council 
office, Mr. W. R. Greg in the Stationery office, Mr. Planché in the 
office of the Somerset Herald, and Mr. Smyth Pigott at the Lord 
Chamberlain’s. But none of these men hold their appointments 
because they are men of genius or men of literary distinction ; and, 
as a rule, when men of letters, and especially journalists, are selected 
for the public service, they are huddled away clandestinely into 
inferior employments in order to avoid any vgly questions in Parlia- 
ment. This was the case with Albany Fonblanque. He was one of 
the most brilliant and successful allies of the Whigs on the press. 
His articles were distinguished above all the rest by their pure 
English, by their wit, their polish, and their trenchant power. The 
Whigs, to reward him, shut him up in the statistical department 
of Somerset House, and the world heard no more of Albany 
Fonblanque, except as the compiler of a weekly table of corn 
averages. It was exactly the same with Mr. C. J. Bailey, one of the 
most brilliant men upon the Zimes a few years ago. He was packed 
off to the : ahamas as Secretary to the Governor, with £2,000 a year, 
and till a couple of lines recently appeared in the 7mes announcing 
his death from yellow fever the world heard nothing of him, except 
when his promotion to the governorship was notified in the London 
Gazette. Mr. Gilbert & Beckett was made a police magistrate. Mr. 
Knox is a police magistrate still. Mr. Hannay was posted off to 
Barcelona as Vice-Consul. Mr. Stigand is Vice-Consul at Boulogne. 
These, in fact, are the highest positions in the State open to English 
journalists, unless they can find their way into the House of Com- 
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mons, and take part in the political discussions of the day by talking, 
instead of writing in the press. The only professional writer holding 
a position anything like equal to his powers and accomplishments is 
Dr. Dasent. He is one of the Civil Service Commissioners. All the 
rest of the men of letters holding office under the Crown hold their 
offices, not by virtue of their distinction in literature, but in spite of 
it; for, if the plain fact must be told, literary accomplishments and 
literary distinctions form no recommendation for a man in the eyes 
of an English Minister, even if they are not a positive disqualification 
for any appointment involving anything above routine work. The 
author of “ Esmond,” of “ Vanity Fair,” and of “ Pendennis” asked 
for an appointment in the Chancellery of the English Ambassador at 
Washington a few years ago, and was refused. Had Thackeray 
been a Frenchman instead of an Englishman, a contributor to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes instead of Fraser's Magazine, the Premier 
would have placed him at the head of the English Embassy at 
Washington, as Napoleon placed M. Prevost Paradol at the head of the 
French Embassy. But in France all State appointments are open, 
and the press is open. Here the avenue to State appointments is 
through the House of Commons, the House of Commons repre- 
senting ‘‘a protected ability of £2,000 a year” ; and to be a journalist 
is, if you are a man of particularly brilliant genius, to stand a remote 
chance of being one day made a police magistrate or a Vice-Consul., 
Had M. Beulé, the recent French Minister of the Interior, been an 
Englishman, he would have been nothing more, as the Spectator well 
said, than a scholar and a writer of the second class. ‘“‘ He would 
have held a fellowship at Oxford, have contributed articles on the 
antiquities of Athens to the Quarterly Review, have lectured at the 
Royal Institution on the friezes of the Parthenon, have written a few 
books on the art of Greece or Rome, and at his death have been 
noticed by the Zimes in about as many lines of small type as it 
would devote to the memory of some eminent and bustling stock- 
broker who had been floated into the House of Commons on the 
billowy crest of shares, and who had died in the odour of £500,000. 
But in France he was a great personage, and became such chiefly 
because he was a scholar and a man of letters.” Had Horace 
Greeley and Mr. Raymond been editors of the Zimes and Daily News 
no one out of Printing House Square or Whitefriars would have heard 
of their existence. In America it was only by a fluke that Horace 
Greeley missed the Presidency, and everyone seems to agree that 
Heury Raymond might, if he had lived, have run for the Presidency 
with every assurance of success. Mr. Schulyer Colfax relinquished 
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an appointment as editor of a newspaper at St. Louis to take the 
Vice-Presidency of the House of Representatives; and he was 
thinking of relinquishing the Vice-Presidency to take the editorship 
of the ew York Tribune when the threat of an impeachment closed 
his career. M. Thiers was for many years a Parisian journalist. 
M. de Rémusat, M. Thiers’ Minister of Foreign Affairs, is a journalist; 
and all the most eminent of French statesmen of late years have 
been deeply tinctured with literature, and frequently with the lite- 
rature of journalism. Lamartine and Louis Blanc were men of 
letters. M. de Girardin was a /itt#érateur; and next to the bar, it is 
notorious that the press opens the shortest road to place and power 
in France as well as America. Here, and here alone, literature is 
tabooed, and journalism is held to be a disqualification for every- 
thing except a vice-consulship. 

I put in no plea for literature in forma pauperis, and I am not 
supposing that because a man can write a brilliant article in the 
Times or the Pall Mail Gazette he possesses all the qualifications 
required in a Secretary of State, or ought to be sworn in the Privy 
Council at once. Literature is independent of the Government if 
the Government is independent of literature. But I will say this— 
that it is no credit to a Government like ours that it should be 
divorced from literature as it is, that every avenue of the State should 
be closed against the man of letters as a man of letters, that all the 
prizes of politics should be reserved for men who happen to possess 
a seat in Parliament—that is, for men with incomes of £2,000 or 
420,000 a year ; that the only provision the State makes for a man 
of letters is a pauper’s dole from the Royal Bounty, and that he can 
qualify himself for this dole only by a process more humiliating to a 
man of spirit than the process involved in applying to a Board of 
Guardians for a shilling a week and a loaf. The fault, however, is the 
fault of writers themselves. The press at present is the slave instead of 
the ally of the politician, and will remain his slave until it asserts a 
position for itself, quits the catacombs, holds up its head in the light 
of day, and makes itself an independent power in the State, instead 
of an echo of rival factions, of Tory, Whig, or Radical. An anony- 
mous press means a weak press, and must mean a weak press, 
because the only motive that can induce a man to take up a pen in 
its service is the lowest of all motives—a motive of £ s. @d.—and 
every man with a capacity for writing anything beyond leading 
articles, or aspiring to play a conspicuous and honourable part in 
life, will abandon it upon the first chance that offers itself, or write 
only, as so many men write at present, to eke out the income of a 
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profession. Throw the press open, make it an avenue to the House 
of Commons, and an independent power in the State equal to Par- 
liament itself, and the boldest, freest, and most original spirits in the 
country will be as proud to be known as members of the staff of this 
or of that newspaper as most men are now to be known as members 
of the House of Commons. 

This, the supersession of the anonymous system, is all that is now 
needed to make literature in all its ranks one of the noblest of pro- 
fessions, and I hope to see the day when the best writers upon 
the press will be as well known as the members of the Cabinet, when 
every article in the Zimes worth signing will have its author’s name at 
its foot, when Printing House Square and Fleet Street will supply as 
many recruits to the ranks of Parliament as the Courts of Quarter 
Session and the Vestry Halls, and when a Premier in search of an 
Under-Secretary, and a constituency in search of an able and 
thoughtful representative, will know that they have quite as good a 
chance of pricking one in the “ Newspaper Press Directory” as they 
have in the “ Red Book.” 





WATERSIDE SKETCHES. 





IX.—-OUR CLOSING DAY. 


WiS- to a warm, well-lighted apartment to which he has 
been aforetime introduced. On the last night of 
March, it may be remembered, a united family, not ashamed to avow 
themselves followers of quaint, pure-hearted Izaak Walton, whose 
nature was eminently unselfish, assembled amidst their piscatorial 
trophies on the eve of their “ opening day.” Since that occasion three 
of the four seasons have sped their allotted course. It was an occa- 
sion for the putting on of harness, just as the present is the time 
when the waterside warriors have met to lay it aside, and, so to 
speak, place their weapons on the rack. The twenty-eight pound 
pike, that great perch, the bellows-shaped bream, the dark fat tench, 
the burly-shouldered chub, and the handsome trout maintain their 
fixed expression upon the walls. The hand of change touches them 
not. Two, however, of the angling brotherhood have for ever laid 
down the rod since the year opened, although both were merry and 
hale on that first of April expedition by the waterside. Though their 
places have been filled, our departed friends are not forgotten; on 
the contrary, as we stand in informal groups around the fire, awaiting 
the expected summons to the half dinner half supper. which yearly 
calls us together, their good qualities are lauded and their skil 
is sadly remembered. 

In due time the cloth is removed, and preparations are made for 
“a night of it.” We are very old-fashioned and conservative here, 
as we have been any time these last fifty years. A few of the very 
young brethren have incurred the pity of the majority by drinking 
claret during the feast, and they now are given up as hopeless 
because they produce elegant cigar cases, and talk of Partagas and 
other fashionable brands. Rare old brown sherry, port with real bees’ 
wing, and ripe fragrant Madeira have been circulated amongst the 
veterans, and now nothing but the longest of churchwarden pipes, 
artfully twisted spills quite a yard long, tobacco on small trays, and 
an open line of glimmering night lights posted down the centre of 
the mahogany, with mighty bowls of punch such as this generation 
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seldom sees, will satisfy the traditions of past gatherings, and the 
tastes of present feasters. 

We are very practical. The president raps the table with an ivory 
mallet and says, “Gentlemen, ‘The Queen.’” We rise and say, 
“ The Queen,” sip, and sit again. ‘Gentlemen, the secretary will 
make his annual statement,” says the president. Thereupon we are 
informed that the past season, like the season before it, was a 
miserable time for anglers. Last year there was too much rain ; 
this year there has not been enough. The fly-fishers who had 
travelled far and wide had found the trout streams barren and dry ; 
the bottom-fishers had been scorned by the roach, put to shame by 
the perch, and left in the lurch by the barbel. The pike-fishers still 
lived in hope, but until sharp frost cut down the weeds, and floods 
washed them away, the angler could not be said to have a fair 
chance. ‘There had been a great run upon the library, and the most 
ancient works on the gentle art were as much read as ever, in spite 
of the growing rivalry of modern anglers’ literature. Then the worthy 
official entered into details touching the cutting of weeds, capture of 
poachers, payment of keepers, stocking of preserves, and the routine 
business was over. “Gentlemen, pipes,” laconically and formally 
rising, now observes the president. This is tantamount to the 
military “stand easy,” and clouds arise and tongues are loosened 
without a moment’s delay. 

Every member is required to contribute to the entertainment of 
the general body, beginning with the oldest and proceeding down the 
incline of seniority. Thus no time is wasted in profuse excuses or 
affected apologies. You may sing, or perpetrate a speech, or recite, 
or stand on your head, but you must do something, and bring your 
contribution within a hard and fast compass of five minutes. 

The fence-line of three score years and ten has been passed by 
our patriarch—the dear old man of whom we are all so proud, who 
was never known to lose his temper, to do his fellow an evil turn, or 
to pass the bottle ; who this very autumn sent up from the Shropshire 
streams a fine dish of grayling caught by himself, with flies of his 
own making. He is a “character,” and has an unfaltering belief in 
the old times. “I’m an old-fashioned fogey,” he tells us, “ but I 
don’t think you youngsters are as jolly or genuine as the anglers of 
my early days. You are over-wise in your own conceits, bless your 
hearts; but it’s only theory. You read more, but you modern 
anglers are not half as good naturalists as your fathers were. You 
can give the scientific name of a polecat, but you never saw one, and 
if you met him walking down Regent Street you wouldn’t know what 
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he was. Now, when I was a young man I shot a polecat in the very 
copse some of you know so well at the back of the osier-bed. I 
doubt whether you know a hawk from a handsaw.” Here our gay 
comrade, who is nothing if not Shakespearian, interposes, “ Hern- 
shaw, not handsaw.” General laughter succeeds, in which the patri- 
arch joining continues :—“ There you are. It’s precisely what I mean 
—you youngsters know too much. I say handsaw, and stick to it. 
But there, it isn’t your fault altogether; the world moves on and 
things change. The time is past when a kingfisher perches in con- 
fidence on the rod of an angler, as I have known it to do. But it’s 
all right, and I’m delighted to be here once more. I can’t throwa 
trolling bait any longer, and I’ve as much as I can do to see a rise a 
dozen yards off if there’s a ripple, but I enjoy my summer outings 
and the soft winds as much as any of you ; and if I can’t wade in a 
swift stream or do a day’s spinning, I can nick a grayling with the 
best of you.” And indeed he can; and the old man hopes that God 
will bless us all, and that when we are in our seventy-second year we 
shall be as hearty and happy as he is. To which we add an internal 
“ Amen” in the midst of the applause. 

The next gentleman would make a splendid backwoodsman, if six 
feet two of straight lissome framework and an unquenchable love of 
field sports count for anything. Yet he has a gentle soul in that long, 
rugged body, and says the tenderest things in a wonderfully senti- 
mental voice. The voice lifted into song is sweet as the pipe of an 
Arcadian shepherd. Though essentially a town-suckled, town-bred, 
and town-loving man, he thus warbles :— 

Give me the brook at the foot of the mountains, 
Where cool sparkling waters spring fresh from the hill ; 
Give eddying scours, cascade-hollowed fountains, 

And rills rushing down through the glen to the mill. 


There’s a maid at the mill; there are trout in the stream ; 
For the trout will I whip; of the maid let me dream. 


Ah! tell me no more of glory or duty, 

Of vict’ries of peace, or triumphs of war ; 

My mountain-born fish, my mill-nurtured beauty 
Are the only delights that tempt from afar. 

Yes; the maid of the mill and the trout of the stream 
Where’er | may roam ever rise in my dream. 


The trout it is said loves bright summer weather, 
And merrily plays at the opening of day ; 

So stroll I to where the brooks join together, 

And wrong would you be should vou tauntingly say 
’Tis the maid at the mill, not the trout in the stream, 
That hastens my footsteps at dawning’s grey gleam. 
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My first cast falls on the hurrying water, 

An old casement creaks ’neath the time-honoured eaves— 
A miss! And thy fault, O miller’s fair daughter, 
Peeping out from thy bower of dew covered leaves. 
Witching maid of the mill! Lucky trout of the stream ! 
The angler fares ill who of maidens will dream. 


Lo! here by this spot, where merry trout gambol, 

At noon lies the only protection from heat : 

At evening, perforce, I hitherward ramble— 

Is not the quick flash of the waterwheel sweet ? 

Hush! The maid of the mill walks forth by the stream ; 
Shall I follow? Or still idly angle—and dream ? 


* * s * 


Given is the brook at the foot of the mountains, 

Where cool, sparkling waters spring fresh from the hill ; 
Given eddies, and scours, and cascades, and fountains, 
For they all rush down through the glen to the mill— 
And I live at the mill, whipping trout from the stream : 
I followed, was hooke«, and need nevermore dream. 


To the sentimental backwoodsman succeeds one who, instead of 
a prosy conveyancer, should have been, as nature intended him, 
something in the comic line of life. He does not sing a comic song 
now, however, since he knows he will by and bye be called upon 
willy nilly to repeat certain old favourites of that ilk. The truth is 
he has for a week been preparing a string of wretched puns, which 
he thus runs off the reel, drolly emphasising the words italicised : 
“Gentlemen, I hope no one will carp at what I’m about to say, or 
think my remarks an enc-roach-ment. Is it not a fact in natural 
history that every Jack has his Gill? It is not every acute angler 
who can keep a pike, or say with the judicious Hooker, 


I had a bream, a whacking bream, 
I dreamt that I had three. 


Before sitting down I should like to state my in-fench-ion of pre 
senting to you, though not by any means as an ee/emosynary affair, 
a copy of Mrs. Barbet’s ‘Dace abroad and evenings at home, bound in 
gut-ta perch-a ; also to observe that the true motto for every angler is 
Ima float, The fact is”—— 

The fact was that the company would have no more rubbish of this 
sample, and the word-torturer subsequently confided to me that his 
most effective abominations were unsaid. We, however—the convey- 
ancer’s cheap wit must be the excuse for the simile—only jumped from 
the frying )an into the fire, inasmuch as the next three entertainers 
were terribly dull dogs. One .of them floundered (why did not the 
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conveyancer contrive to work in the founder ?) through two sentences, 
and broke hopelessly down ; the other recited a soliloquy on “The 
chief purpose of man”; the third, who had a voice like a saw- 
sharpener, dashed into “ Where the bee sucks,” screeching in the 
most excruciating fashion the long run on the last word in the Bat’s 
back line. At this stage of the proceedings there was a universal 
desire for a melody, in which a chorus-singer might hear of 
something to his advantage, and the member whose turn came next 
happened to be just the fellow for the crisis. Swinging his pipe 
and looking round with a now-then-all-together air, he roared in 
stentorian harmony :— 


Now Johnny the angler’s a jolly lad—hurrah! hurrah! 
He’s never disheartened and never sad—hurrah ! hurrah! 
He’s out of the racket of trouble and toil ; 
He’s king of the water if not of the soil : 
And light is his step when Johnny comes marching home. 


There were eight verses of this home-spun material, the last stanza 
containing the inevitable moral. The author suggested that there 
could not be a better all-round bait for the angler than contentment, 
and laid down the indisputable axiom that “ Fair-play is a jewel for 
fishes or men.” Probably this was the most roughly constructed doggre 
sung during the evening, but nothing could exceed the gusto with which 
the “ responses” were taken up, or the fine effect produced by the 
raps dealt out to the table as a suitable accompaniment to “hurrah ! 
hurrah!” Another member chanted in a sort of Gregorian the story 
of poor “ Cock Robin,” and at the end of every verse the whole 
company, taking their parts like a well-trained choir, gave a pretty 
melancholy refrain :— 


All the birds in the air fell a sighing and sobbing 
When they heard of the death of poor Cock Robin. 


True, sobbing according to tradition does not strictly rhyme with 
Robin, but we were not fastidious, and were not tired, although the 
verses were just as numerous as the birds, beasts, and fishes who 
were concerned with the tragic decease and touching interment of 
the defunct Redbreast. The late Mr. Weiss himself could not have 
sung the “ Village Blacksmith” better than it was given, and there 
was one who came so close to reality in his imitation of the veteran 
Ransford that it was necessary to look a second time to decide 
whether it was not that splendid interpreter of Dibdin who sang and 
acted “Tom Tough.” Next to the Cock Robin chant in popularity 
should be mentioned a singularly quaint and catching slave song 
brought by a young member from Carolina, where he had heard it 
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sung by the plantation hands. The general burden of the solo I 
have forgotten, but the chorus printed itself upon the memory at 
once, and I fancy it gives a pretty clear notion of the rest : - 

There is a good time coming and it’s almost nigh, 

It’s a long, long time on its way. 

Then go and tell Elijah to hurry up Pomp 

And meet us at the gum-tree down by the Swamp, 

To wake Nicodeinus to-day. 

There are aggrieved anglers as well as parishioners, and our 
aggrieved member carried the meeting entirely with him on intro- 
ducing the great live-bait question. This he maintained was the 
question of the day, and though he hesitated to commit himself to a 
definite statement, he broadly hinted that Government must sooner 
or later take it up. Giving head to the righteous indignation which 
rippled through his voice he graphically depicted the mingled horror, 
disgust, and disappointment suffered by honest anglers who were 
unable to secure live-bait for love or money. A pretty state of 
things, forsooth! Here were hundreds of fine fellows who spent the 
Sunday as it should be spent, meditating calmly by the murmuring 
river, innocently angling, not so much in a spirit of irreverent sport, 
as because it had been early taught them that a certain somebody is 
uncommonly sharp in finding mischief “ for idle hands to do” :—How 
the deuce were these honest anglers to keep up this praiseworthy 
habit if the fishing tackle shops could not procure live-bait? If 
there were laws against the capture of small fish let the laws be 
altered ; what was the use of Government if the wants of the people 
were not supplied? The author of these ideas of political economy 
worked himself into such a passion that his five minutes had expired 
before he could arrive at the one or two practical suggestions he 
intended to make. 

This was fortunate for his immediate neighbour, who was wretched 
at the thought that he could not sing, and had nothing to talk about. 
He accordingly, being prompted by his brother member, took up the 
parable ; he suggested the appointment of specified bait-catchers on 
the Thames, and recommended all the angling societies of London 
to withhold their subscriptions from a certain association until it had 
by its influence procured this concession to the pike fishers who, it 
was darkly threatened, would otherwise rise in their thousands. Next, 
he wished to know on behalf of self and partner why the anglers of 
the United Kingdom did not hold a gigantic Waltonian festival at 
the Crystal Palace, or better still, as being nearer the Lea which 
Walton loved so well, at the Alexandra Park. _ Certain concessions 
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made by some of the Railway Companies to anglers, in imitation cf 
the plan originated on the Trent were described and applauded, and 
the speaker concluded rather abruptly by drinking our healths with 
the hope that we should live long and die happy. 

That gallant acquaintance, the Gay Comrade, was observed closely, 
and his friends knew by the dignified reserve ennobling his brow 
that that tempered brain had prepared for us an intellectual treat. He 
had dealt with what may be termed the melodramatic aspect of the 
recreation to which we were all devoted. He poured out his soul in 
recitation, thus :— 


I greet thee friend upon this autumn day, 
And give thee welcome to this sheltered lake. 
Here for a season let us haply stay, 
Of this good weed—Returns—I pr’ythee take. 
So gaze we now upon the tinted leaves 
Which mix their colours by their own good law. 
Breathes there the man who in his heart believes 
That Providence is not above us? Psha! 
Fill up thy pipe, thou tall, thou goodly youth, 
And strike a light upon this roughened edge. 
See’st thou the float? Alack in naked truth 
It still bobs pikeless near yon fringe of sedge. 
Now let us therefore our discourse resume. 
Another light ? With pleasure ; strike it low ; 
(The worst of fusees is their—well—perfume.) 
Those drifting clouds are white as driven snow. 
What is the theory of wind, of heat, of cold ? 
Why points the needle to the northern pole ? 
To deal with these a man must needs be bold. 
Pray sink the bait can in that middle hole, 
Else will those gudgeon prematurely die, 
Nor roach nor dace their little span will save, 
T’ll give my bait, I think, another shy. 
Ere saw’st thou pike so cowardly behave ? 
Mark now these thirty yards ; how neat they show, 
Coiled carefully upon the level ground, 
One, two, three—swish—call’st thou not that a throw ? 
That should a good fish take, if one’s around. 
Haye you the Zcho seen ? or Punch ? or Fun? 
It doesn’t matter ; only one gets dull 
On hours of waiting. 
Look ! by Jove, a run. 

Down goes the float. See how the pike can pull. 
This is as it should be. I dare would bet 
A heavy jack is running out the line 
Into deep water, into deeper yet 
Before he gives a pause. 

Let us combine 
To drink his health. Unscrew thy silver flask 
And sip we lightly the ambrosial tap ; 
Now turn with caution to the genial task. 
In grass or sedge should we our capture wrap ? 
Prepare the gaff with care, else do I vouch 
Our prize may vanish at the nick of time. 
A little moment further shall he pouch ; 
To strike in haste is piscatorial crime. 
Haul in the line with very cautious hand : 
Thus the requirements of the case are met. 


VoL. XIII. N.S., 1874. 3B 
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T’ll show you how a captured pike should land, 
And you, the lesson learned, will not forget. 
I gently strike soon as the line is taut— 
ome | the barbed hook has doubtless done its work ;— 
The bending rod denotes a finster os 
The plunging top betrays his angry j . 
He’s spent, I ween, as lifelessly he’s drawn, 
Reluctant, but not hostile, to the shore. 
The winch revolves. = , a 
ere on this grass-grown lawn 
Shall lie the prey, to murder fry no more. 
The float appears from the pellucid deep, 
Then comes the knot that fastens line to trace ; 
A moment yet and you may snatch a peep 
Of the dead weight now winching in apace. 
About five pounds would be a shrewdish guess, 
If one may judge from shoulder, fin, and tail, 
Which he betrays—maybe a little less. 
Ah! hapless fish, useless it is to sail 
To right, to left, with that indignant stroke. 
This trusty was never known to fail, 
You'll shortly find it is no passing joke. 
So so: your yellow side is upward turned ; 
As pa you are as numbered with the slain, 
And you, good friend, the lesson well have learned— 
Begad, he’s off! the gimp has snapped in twain. 


By the time that the Waltonian brotherhood rose, crossed hands, 
and pronounced that grand benediction “ Auld Lang Syne,” they had 


thoroughly gorged—not the meat and drink to which they had 
nevertheless sensibly done justice, but—that bait Contentment 
which had been recommended to them by the Boanergesian soloist. 
So at peace with the world were they that even the Home Secretary, 
at whose mandate the party was prematurely dissolved, was pardoned 
as a victim rather than condemned as a persecutor. With all their 
hearts they bade each other a “ Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year.” Amidst the hand-shaking in the ante-room some kindly 
words were generously said of certain papers which had appeared 
month by month in a certain magazine. There have been many 
kindly words to the same effect generously said and printed in many 
a quarter during the year, and it is with grateful thanks indeed that 
the author of them puts down his pen, and for a while at least, 
subscribes himself for the last time 
RED SPINNER. 








THE “ MIDIAN-UARA”* 
(From the Irish.) 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


I, 


+ ~~ HERE’S a sad sea-maiden 
Sighs day and night; 
For lack of Eden 
Her eyes weep sore ; 
If you come upon her 
By pale moonlight,— 
Farewell to honour 
For evermore! 
Tho’ her hair is redder 
Than blood fresh spilt, 
*Tis thou must wed her 


And share her guilt ; 
Tis thou, more pity! 
Must buried be 
In her shining City 
Beneath the Sea. 


IL. 


But shouldst thou view her 
When shines the sun, 
And softly unto her 
On tiptoe creep, 
Thou'lt find her dozing 
As I have done, 
Naked reposing 
In a sunny sleep ; 
Then be quickly ready 
To seize her hair, 
And to name Our Lady 
As she wakens there ; 
And tho’ Heaven may thunder 








* Anglicé, ‘Maid of the Sea.” 
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O’er the waters wide, 
To the walls of wonder 
She'll be thy guide. 


III. 


In the year of hunger,* 
That’s long gone by, 
When I was younger 
Who now am old, 
By the Ocean dreary 
Like a “aischt went I, 
Thin, weak and weary, 
With want and cold. 
O sweetly dreaming 
Was the Sea that hour, 
And the sun was gleaming 
Thro’ a golden shower ; 
As I wanderd sighing 
For the famish’d Land, 
I beheld her lying 
On the yellow strand ! 


IV. 


Like the silver shining 
Was the Maiden’s skin, 
The red locks twining 
To the breasts of white, 
Her cheeks were hueless 
And chill and thin, 
Her lips were dewless, 
But her eyes were bright. 
Behind her creeping 
I held her hair,— 
As she scream’d upleaping 
I said the prayer ;—- 
“OQ Midian Vara! 
I hold thee mine ; 
Thy help [ll borrow, 
By the Cross’s sign 


7 





* The year of the Irish famine. t+ Ghost, or spirit. 
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V. 


Hast thou ever noted 
A wounded seal, 
As it bleats shrill-throated 


Before it dies? 
As a seal’s eyes turning 


On them that kill, 

With a dying yearning, 
Were the Maiden’s eyes. 

With those orbs of azure 
She gazed on me :— 

“O what’s thy pleasure, 

Gilli ma chree?” 

And her tears fell brightly 
Upon the sands, 

As she trembled whitely 
With wringing hands. 


VI. 
“O take me straightway,” 


To her said I, 
“To the City’s gateway 
That well ye know— 
’Tis the hunger kills me, 
And that’s no lie, 

And a longing fills me 
From earth to go.” 

She ceased her crying, 
And sadly said, 

With the white gulls flying 
Above her head, 

“Ts it there, mavourneen, 
Ye’d wish to stand, 

That were bred and born in 
A Christian land ?” 


VII. 


I knew her nature 
Was sly and deep, 
Tho’ the wicked creature 
Had a heavenly face ; 
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And I looked below me 
At the waves asleep, 

As I answered, “Show me 
That very place ! 

Tis thou must charm me 
To take the track, 

And no hand shall harm me 
Till I come back,” 

As I spake, deep thunder 
Was heard that day, 

And I saw, far under, 
Where the City lay ! 


VIII. 


’Neath the green still ocean, 
Far, far, below, 

With a mystic motion 
That can’t be told, 

I saw it gleaming 
On a strand of snow, 

Its bright towers beaming 
All glass and gold ! 

And a sound thrill’d thro’ me 
Like the sound of bells, 

Upwafted to me 
On the ocean swells ; 

And I saw far under, 
Within those same, 

White shapes of wonder 
That went and came! 


IX. 


“O Mary, mother, 
That savest me, 

Tis the place, no other, 
Where I would go ; 

For ’iis sweet and pleasant, 
Set ’neath the Sea 

In the bright white crescent 
Of the strand below. 

Tis the hunger in me 
That works its will, 
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Lest the devil win me 
To steal or kill.” 
I held her tighter, 
And prayed anew :— 
As I spoke still brighter, 
That vision grew. 
X. 
Still glassy and shining 
Those walls of flame, 
With the sea-weeds twining 
Around their feet ; 
More large the place’s 
Great towers became, 
Till I saw the faces 


In the golden street. 

I saw and knew them 
(The Lord’s my guide !) 

As the water drew them 
From side to side; 

I saw the creatures, 


And I knew them then— 
The white fix’d features 
Of drownéd men! 


XI. 
Upright they drifted, 
All wet and cold, 

By the sea-wash lifted 
Like the red-sea tang, 
While in wild sad cadence, 

From the towers of gold, 
The wild sea-maidens 
Struck harps and sang: 
“O shule, shule, 
O shul’ aroon!/” * 
I tell thee truly 
They sang in tune; 
I heard the ditty 
From the ocean-land, 
And I swooned for pity 
On the yellow sand. 





* «Come, come, my darling, come! 
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XII. 
When I raised in sorrow 
My fearful face, 
The Midian-Uara 
Was fled from me; 
Without repining 
I left the place, 
As the Moon rose shining 
Beyond the sea. 
And my feet went faster 
To see her light, 
For I feared disaster 
If I stayed that night... 
When God took pity, 
And brought me bread, 
I forgot that city 
Of the drownéd dead. 





A RAMBLING STORY. 
BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 


Author of “ The Iron Cousin,” ‘‘ The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines,” “‘ The Complete 
Concordance to Shakespeare,” &c. 





PART VII. 


) WAS passing through Tuscany, making forward on my way 
x ao to Naples, when on one sultry afternoon I found myself 
SIAN . 

q pursuing a track that, before I was aware, led me up among 
2% the mountains, apart from the main highway, and thickly 
wooded with rough, irregular forest trees. It was a wild spot, solitary 
and grandly picturesque. The shade was most welcome after the heat 
and glare of the open plain across which I had been proceeding, 
and the rugged beauty of the scene was no less refreshment to my 
artist’s eye, than the coolness to my frame. I slackened rein and 
suffered my horse to take his own time, and he went on at a foot- 
pace, while I took rest of spirit by enjoying the grandeur of the 
scene, and encouraging hopeful thoughts of her I loved. 

Suddenly I felt a check upon my bridle-hand, and looking down 
to see what ailed my horse, I saw him snort and draw back with 
that noble instinct of sagacity which prevents the animal from 
treading upon what lies cast upon the ground before him. I dis- 
mounted to examine the object which lay there, and to my horror 
found it was a dead man; blood was oozing from a wound upon his 
forehead, and flowed in a dark pool around and beneath his head ; I 
raised it, but life was extinct. He seemed by his dress to be a posti- 
lion or driver, his whip lying at a little distance from his stark hand. 

At this instant I thought I heard a moan, as of one in mortal pain. 
I looked around, and not far off perceived a form stretched on the 
ground, still breathing, though with evident difficulty. I hastened 
towards the sufferer, and found him to be a gentleman severely 
wounded and almost senseless. He moaned deeply once or twice, 
and made an attempt to speak, but I entreated him not to make any 
exertion, but to trust himself to my care. 

I lifted him gently and placed him in a half recumbent position 
against the sloping mound at the foot of the nearest tree ; in this posi- 
tion he seemed easier, and drew his breath more freely. Seeing 
him thus, I thought I would venture to leave him, in quest of some 
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habitation that might afford a roof against the coming night, while 
I went to seek surgical assistance at the nearest village or town. 

I had to proceed more than half a mile before I could discover 
the slightest vestige of a dwelling; but at length I came upon a hut 
or hovel tenanted by a woodcutter. I hastily explained my errand, 
but at first he seemed dubious of giving me the aid I sought ; he 
muttered something about its being ill meddling or making with the 
affairs of the Signori Masnadieri, and hinted that in all probability 
this was some of their business, and therefore best let alone, as the 
Signori Banditti did not like being interfered with. However, at 
length, by dint of appealing partly to his compassion, partly to his 
foible for florins, I induced him to accompany me back to the spot 
where I had left the wounded traveller, and to help me to bear him 
to the hut. 

On our reaching the place, I found the stranger able to speak. 
He raised his eyes to my face and said in English, “Don’t abandon 
me, don’t leave me !” 

The woodcutter and I, raising him between us, bore him to the 
hovel, and there placed him on the only bed it could boast. After 
making the best arrangements I could for his comfort, I told him 
that I desired to go as far as the nearest town, in hopes of finding 
help and returning with a surgeon immediately. 

*“* No doctor’s help will avail. I shall die, surgeon or no surgeon. I 
feel it; I know it; I have received my mortal wound. Remain 
with me—a friendly hand, a friendly ear, will do more to relieve 
than all the probes and plaisters that were ever applied. Give me 
water, sit beside me, and let me speak the tale I have to tell; the 
wrongs of me and mine cry for vengeance—I must try and secure an 
avenger—an avenger.” 

I endeavoured to soothe his agitation, and he resumed : 

“You seem to be a gentleman—your conduct towards a stranger, 
your manners, your voice, all tell me that you are a gentleman ; you 
will therefore be able to feel for a gentleman—a nobleman, in this 
disastrous fate which has befallen him. I am the last male represen- 
tative of an ancient English family, and I have made it my first rule 
in life to preserve the honour of my house untarnished, and its dignity 
unimpaired, It was with this sole view that I exercised a degree of 
severity over the actions of one of its members, which no other less 
pure motive could perhaps have authorised. She, the young relation 
I speak of, would listen to no proposals I made for matching her 
with a suitable husband from among the gentlemen of our own sphere 
in life ; she obstinately closed her ears to all overtures of the kind, 
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and persisted in remaining unmarried. Her beauty—she is very 
beautiful—and her fortune, which is very large, excited the cupidity 
of an unprincipled profligate and prodigal who had the audacity to 
plan a scheme for carrying her off and marrying her in spite of my 
refusal. This villain, spendthrift and libertine as he is, was frustrated 
in his daring attempt then ; but now—now—” He broke off, whilst 
I scarcely breathed, from a thousand varying doubts and emotions. 

“T had brought my niece abroad, in the hope of dissipating one 
chagrin she had by change of scene, and we had been some 
little time in Venice when I was summoned suddenly to Naples, 
where an old and valued friend lay at point of death. I dreaded 
leaving my ward to her own control. However, I had no resource 
but to go, and I left a tried servitor, a man devotedly attached to my 
will, with charge tc keep vigilant watch over my young relation. I had 
not been long gone when, perceiving his young lady’s attention unduly 
absorbed by the conversation of a fellow employed to paint her 
portrait (oh, that mad whim for artists which possessed her !), and 
observing that the hours appointed for sitting to him each day 
rapidly lengthened into whole mornings and then late into the after- 
noon, he resolved to despatch a messenger to me, informing me of 
what was passing im my absence ; I wrote instantly back to him, 
desiring him to lose no time in removing her from such dangerous 
intercourse, but to bring her away from Venice without delay. 

I bit my lip hard, to repress the exclamation that arose from the 
depths of my indignant heart. He, all unconscious, proceeded in 
the same strain, taking complacent credit to himself for all he had 
done. 

“T desired him not even to consult her at all on the subject, but 
to arrange everything for her journey and then set out for Naples, 
bringing her there as speedily and quietly as might be, without 
resorting to force, if possible, but with force, if necessary,—secure 
that all was for her own eventual advantage.” 

Through all my burning resentment against this cold-blooded main- 
tainer of his family dignity I could perceive that he dwelt upon 
having acted throughout for his ward’s sake as if involuntarily seeking 
to extenuate whatever might seem harsh in his conduct towards her ; 
it was the unconscious vindication offered by natural feeling on 
behalf of aristocratic pride, and pride of will. 

“She was brought safely to Naples,” continued he, “arriving there 
just as my poor friend breathed his last. I was thus free to give all 
my care once more to my ward. I plainly told her I intended to 
prevent her degrading herself by an unworthy alliance, and that I had 
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therefore chosen to remove her from Venice before she could commit 
irretrievable folly and disgrace. A singular expression crossed her 
face as I said this, but she merely asked what were my present inten- 
tions regarding her, and upon my replying that I meant we shculd re- 
turn immediately to England, she bowed her head and spoke no more.” 

He turned, addressing me pointedly as he continued. 

“T tell you all this that you may the better understand upon what 
terms we were together when the fatal event occurred which has 
removed from her side her protector, her careful guardian; and that 
you may feel interested in the fate of a beautiful woman,—a noble 
creature,—a true lady. 

“ This afternoon, while the carriage slowly ascended a steep road 
at the entrance of this accursed mountain spot, I suddenly heard her 
utter a startled exclamation, which drew my attention to her side of 
the carriage ; beside @ there rode, with one insolent hand easily placed 
on the ledge of the open window, a gentleman on horseback,—no other 
than that villain baronet, the persecutor of my ward ; he bowed care- 
lessly to me as he said, gaily laughing: ‘ Well met, my lord ; Fortune 
has done me a kind office at last, in recompense for the many scurvy 
tricks she has played me; this meeting more than consoles me for 
all former disappointments. To have encountered you and your fair 
niece so near my own Italian domicile warrants my supposing that 
you both mean to favour my poor house with a visit; I'll give the 
driver orders to convey you there at once.’ ‘Do no such thing!’ I 
exclaimed, ‘neither my niece nor myself have leisure for visits.’ 
Reining his horse close against the carriage-window, his face thus 
brought into insolent nearness to my ward, Sir Henry dared to 
address her with smiling familiarity: ‘Will not my fair foe deign a 
single glance, or syllable of favour while I plead my suit?’ He 
leaned forward, caught at her hand, and snatched it to his lips 
vehemently ; the action, my niece’s alarm as she shrank from him, 
roused my utmost indignation, and I exclaimed: ‘Sir Henry, I 
plainly tell you that I have travelling pistols in the carriage, and 
unless you quit my niece’s side, you will compel me to use them 
upon you!’ He laughed contemptuously. ‘Do not threaten me 
with force, my lord, until you know whether I may not possess supe- 
rior force to your own. Come, madam, say you will accompany me 
willingly ; I would rather have your voluntary favour than your 
extorted yielding ; yet one or the other I am resolved shall be mine. 
Give me that which I prefer.’ His look of ruffian eagerness caused 
her to shudder as she said: ‘Never, never!’ He drew back with a 
deep oath, rode forward, and gave some order to our driver ; I hastily 
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drew forth my pistols, but Sir Henry, perceiving this, shouted aloud ; 
upon which there suddenly appeared among the rocks skirting the 
road, a troop of armed men, evidently banditti, who stood with their 
presented pieces awaiting the order to fire upon our party. I dis- 
charged my pistol at Sir Henry, but I suppose it missed, for I saw 
him the next moment waving his hand above his head, as a signal to 
the robbers. They fired, and the driver fell; I felt myself wounded 
as I stepped out of the carriage and attempted to discharge my other 
pistol ; I reeled and sank upon the wayside, and then I saw Sir 
Henry dismounting and coming towards the carriage; I heard his 
scoffing voice as he laughingly exclaimed: ‘Thanks, my lord, for 
leaving me your vacant seat by your fair niece’s side ; we shall drive 
together to my villa; I wish you a very good evening!’ He leaped 
into the chariot—one of the robbers got into the driver’s place and 
drove off; in another moment the whole scéne swam before my 
eyes and I lay senseless until you found me and brought me 
hither.” 

He ceased speaking and seemed exhausted by the long effort he 
had made to tell me all he desired I should know. In an agony of 
impatient misery I started up, about to rush from the room with the 
vague intention of hastening after her, to help, to save; but the 
motion I made attracted the wounded man’s attention, and he cried: 

“ Where are you going? Don’t leave me, don’t leave me! I am 
dying ! Don’t abandon me!” 

“ But she,—she needs help,—she is in mortal distress—in mortal 
peril,” I exclaimed. 

“You are interested, then, in her fate? Pass me your word as an 
English gentleman that you will do your utmost that this noble lady 
shall suffer no dishonour. Her name is Lady Gertrude Vivian— 
spare no effort to snatch her from Sir Henry’s clutches, for he will 
hesitate at no outrage that shall make her securely his.’ 

Again I started from his side, stung by the thought of her urgent 
need for immediate succour ; but, as before, he piteously exclaimed : 
“T am dying fast; don’t forsake me !” 

A sudden and awful change passed over his countenance ; the 
interval of ease that had enabled him to recount all he wished me to 
know ceased, and a mortal struggle took place. My humanity would 
not let me leave him to encounter it alone, and I remained in spite 
of my torturing desire to be gone. 

At length the face settled into immobility—I could not mistake 
that terrible signal. The first feeble light of dawn broke into the 
chamber just as the chill shadow of mortality overspread the features 
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of the dead man, and I went out into the open air, free to pursue my 
distracted search. 

I had scarcely the slightest clue to guide me, but I resolved first to 
repair to the spot where the affray with the banditti had taken place, 
and endeavour from thence to trace the course which the travelling 
chariot had afterwards pursued; I followed for a considerable dis- 
tance one of the branching roads upon which I had ultimately fixed, 
when I found, to my unspeakable disappointment, that instead of 
leading to any place that could at all seem to contain the villa-retreat 
of an English resident, it only became more and more wild, solitary, 
and overgrown with tangled thickets of trees and underwood. 

I came to the conclusion that I must have adopted the wrong 
track, and I was about to retrace my steps, when my ear was struck 
by the sound of many voices—men’s voices—loud but not in anger ; 
rather the loudness of revelry and cheerfulness, for there were several 
hearty laughs and animated evvivas as if the speakers were discussing 
some welcome subject of entertainment. They were evidently 
Italians, and talked at the usual high pitch of Italian tone in conver- 
sation. A few words that reached me riveted me to the spot, and 
made me pause to listen for more. 

“The rascal! Talk of English good faith? He an Englishman, 
and break his word? We helped him to get the lady, and he cheats 
us of the money he promised for the job! But we'll see if we can’t 
pay him off for his non-payment. He must be a deep English- 
man that'll outwit an Italian! And an Italian cavaliere masnadiere 
too! And moreover, a capitano of cavalieri masnadieri! But 
leave me alone—I’ll match him—TI’ll be even with him, I warrant 
him.” The close of this speech was followed by a prolonged shout 
of approval, and the speaker resumed : 

“This English Milor, if he have no ready money (his excuse for 
not paying us) has a cellar of excellent wine—(a burst of evvivas)— 
and a capitally-stocked larder—{loud bravos)—and costly plate— 
,\cheers)—and rich jewels. (Astorm of applause.) What is to hinder 
us from paying ourselves out of all these, my brave comrades?” (A 
peal of hurrahs.) 

In my eagerness to hear all that was said, I had advanced near 
enough to obtain a view of the jovial talkers ; they were a company 
of stalwart fellows, picturesquely habited and luxuriously lolling 
about, some leaning on their elbows, some stretched at full length, 
strewn upon the grass in various attitudes of repose, enjoying 
a noontide meal beneath the trees. He who was the principal 
speaker sat in the midst, reclined upon a heap of spread cloaks ; 
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while the piled firelocks around, and the pistols and dagger that 
gleamed at the belt of each man, plainly bespoke their freebooting 
profession ; under the scattered trees, and fastened to their boles, 
stood horses grazing, in equal numbers with the men. 

As I stood there breathlessly watching and listening, my figure 
caught the eye of one of the troop—in another instant the alarm was 
given—and in another I was surrounded by eager challengers and 
questioners. 

“A spy! a traitor! a traveller! an Englishman! Kill him! 
Shoot him! Stab him! Despatch him!” burst from a dozen 
mouths at once, in various tones of execration and fury. 

“Silence!” shouted the leader of the band, “ bring the intruder 
here ; bring him before me! Let me question him.” 

A score of arms dragged me to the foot of the sylvan throne where 
sat the robber chief. 

“ Now, sirrah, what hast thou to say for thyself? An eaves- 
dropper, eh? A scout of those thieves, the police, eh ?” 

“No such wretch, Signor Capitano,” I replied. 

He laughed. “A rich rip of a traveller, then?” 

“No such monster, capitano mio.” 

“What then?” 

** A poor artist.” 

** Aha, what proofs ?” 

** A scanty purse, and a fruitful pencil.” 

“ Let’s see them.” 

I took out my purse and laid it on his knee, then producing my 
pocket sketch-book, I drew forth the pencil and jotted hastily on one 
of the leaves as spirited a transcript as I could give on the spur 
of the moment of his own handsome, reckless countenance. 

He took it and grimly smiled as he recognised the likeness ; then 
calling some of his troop round him, he showed it to them, laughing. 
There was a universal shout of delighted admiration, as the resem- 
blance was in turn beheld, and exclamations of surprise and 
enchantment burst in quick succession from each of the party. I 
rapidly sketched some more of the picturesque figures around me, 
and as head after head made its appearance in pencilled effigy, with 
its characteristic roughness and marked individuality, the shouts 
of pleasure increased in vehement proportion. In the rapture of 
approbation which my performance excited, the robber-chief arose 
from his seat and, clapping me on the back, exclaimed : 

“ Thou'rt a good fellow ! a right good fellow! [ll tell thee what, 
I like thee so well that thou shalt stay with us and be our portrait 
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painter, if thou wilt. Thou speakest our language well—so well 
that one can hardly detect the cold northern twang in thy tongue— 
yet I can see thou’rt one of those frozen islanders, those ice-blooded 
Englishmen ; thou’rt so cool and unmoved in all this bustle. Here, 
take back thy purse—thou well deservest it ; and I’ll put thee in the 
way of making it heavier than it is—if not with gold, with gold’s 
worth. We're upon an expedition that’ll bring us what’s been fairly 
earned but unfairly kept back. Thou shalt share our booty. Thy 
coolness and courage will be useful, and the plunder will be worth 
the risk. Such a cellar of wine! Such plate and jewels! such a 
well-filled larder! Ah, rogue, thou hast fallen into a good thing 
here. But give me thy hand, thou shalt be welcome to make one 
of us ; thou’rt such a dab at face-drawing.” 

In his mingled delight at the prospect of the enterprise, and his 
approbation of my powers in portraiture, he drew me aside and 
entered into minuter explanation of his plans, after having exacted 
an oath from me that I would never repeat them or betray the troop 
into the power of the police authorities. He told me that he had 
been hired by an English Milor to attack one of his own country- 
men’s travelling carriages which he expected to pass that way, and 
which contained a lady he loved, with her tyrannical guardian. 
That a sum had been stipulated for and agreed upon for the job, 
but that when all was done neatly and satisfactorily—the guardian 
shot out of the way and the lady secured—the English Milor had 
jeeringly postponed payment, saying he had no ready cash by him, 
but would settle accounts when he had come into his wife’s money, 
as he should probably marry the lady when he had brought her to 
hear reason at his villa retreat among the mountains. That as the 
Milor had chosen to break his compact, #/ capitano should right 
himself, and take what was so unjustly withheld; that he merely 
waited till evening to attack the house (a very retired one), secure 
the plate and jewels, ransack the larder, empty the wine cellar, and 
bear off the lady as his own share in the adventure. 

This last point in the confidence decided my quiet acceptance of 
his proposal to share in his proceeding ; I was only too glad that I 
had thus chanced to fall in with the means of joining it, and I 
awaited with smothered anxiety the time for putting it in practice. 
At length the shades of closing day fell upon the landscape as I 
found myself retracing the bye-road through the wood in company 
with the robber chief and his troop. He had supplied me with a 
horse, and remarked with much complacency that he saw I knew 
how to sit a steed in a manner to do credit to a cavaliere masnadicre. 
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He told me that he had a particular service to require of me, and 
that he entrusted me with it as a mark of the peculiar esteem and 
confidence he had in our national principle of honour. He added, 
laughing, that my island phlegm and coolness were one of his reasons 
for selecting me for this duty, as he thought English ice-blood was 
more safely to be trusted than Italian lava-blood in such matters. 
He explained that what he especially gave me in charge was to 
keep an eye upon the lady, and make her my particular care ; and, 
in case he himself should be engaged superintending the pillage of 
the house, to consider myself entrusted with the duty of conveying 
her safely to the robberhold. He farther added—and he smiled 
significantly as he said it—that he should desire two of his troop to 
escort me there, in order that I might run no chance of missing 
the way. 

As these preliminaries were adjusted, we approached a spot that 
bore marks of habitable residence; the trees were trimmed and 
fenced in, there was an air of order and enclosure, and at last, within 
a grove of orange trees, olives and peach trees, there was a trellised 
avenue leading up to a compact dwelling-house of stone, surrounded 
by statues, fountains, and terraced walks. 

Arrived in front of the mansion, at a sign from the robber-chief we 
all dismounted, and the horses were fastened beneath the trees, 
screened by their deep shadows. 

Silently the captain drew me and two chosen from his band to a 
side gate which led round to a small door at the back of the house ; 
he tried it noiselessly—it was fastened—the robber-chief drew a 
small instrument from his pocket, which he applied to the lock and, 
with a smart wrench, forced it open; he gave a little low laugh of 
triumph, and entered, motioning to us three to follow him closely. 

There was a dark passage, a staircase, another passage or gallery, 
along which the robber led the way stealthily but steadily. He paused, 
and I felt him lay a detaining hand upon me while with his other he 
raised a portion of a heavy draperied curtain which hung across a 
doorway ; through the aperture thus made I obtained sight of a 
dimly lighted chamber in which sat, leaning her head upon her 
hand, her elbow resting on the table, and the rays of the lamp falling 
on her drooping hair which concealed her face, a form I instanta- 
neously recognised. The irrepressible bound of my throbbing heart 
communicated itself to the robber’s knowledge, who, thinking I was 
about to start forward, strained his grasp upon my arm with the 
force of a vice. 

“ Not yet!” he whispered in my ear, “ I would see what comes or 
Vot. XIII., N.S. 1874. 3c 
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this. She makes a beautiful picture, and I want to look upon her ; 
so should you, as an artist. I shall want you to paint her portrait, so 
study her well.” 

Some slight echo of his whisper seemed to reach her ear, for she 
raised her head and looked up. Oh! the expression of that beloved 
face! It pierced my heart with its touching pallor of settled 
sadness and alarm; the latter became heightened into convulsive 
agitation as a farther sound made itself heard—the sound of an 
approaching footstep. The startled eyes were fixed upon a door at 
the opposite end of the chamber, which in a few seconds opened 
abruptly and a man entered—tall, handsome-featured, but repulsively 
dissolute in person and bearing. I had no difficulty in identifying 
him as the masked cavalier at the Palmadoros’ ball; and the 
countenance that was now fully revealed to view nowise belied the 
then-assumed character of Mephistopheles. 

Lady Gertrude rose from her seat and stood confronting her 
injurer with a look in which courageous resolve struggled with heart- 
dread. She laid one hand on the back of the chair, as if to steady 
her trembling frame, while she held herself erect in womanly, gentle 
dignity ; her voice thrilled to my soul as she said, in a tone that 
strove to be firm : 

“‘Sir Henry, you promised to leave your guest unmolested, unin- 
truded upon ; I claim your promise.” 

“*T engaged not to visit you unsummoned for the space of twenty- 
four hours; I counted upon your generosity to send for me. You 
have shown me no courtesy, no kindness ; how can you expect either 
from me ?” 

** I might expect them, in your character of host and entertainer,” 
she answered, “i am in your own house—you cannot treat me 
otherwise than becomes its master towards a guest—a lady.” 

“But how my guest? Not voluntarily, not by your own will and 
deed, but in spite of them. I have endured your hatred long enough, 
proud lady ; it is for you to endure my love now !” 

He advanced towards her, when I broke from the robber’s grasp 
and sprang forward. There was a scuffle, a confusion, in which I 
dimly saw the bandit-captain lay his hand on Sir Henry’s throat, pluck 
him back and stab him to the heart ; but my chief look was directed 
towards her, who catching sight of my face, uttered a cry of wild 
joy and flew forward, endeavouring to throw herself into my embrace ; 
but her senses failing her, she fell prone at my feet, in a deep swoon. 

I raised her, calling upon her by every fond name my racked 
heart prompted ; fortunately without being understood by the Italian 
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ears around me. The robber-chief, rapidly bidding me look to the 
lady while he went to give instructions for the due plunder of the 
house, hurried away, leaving one of his men to watch us. I found 
this upon trying to get rid of the fellow’s presence by sending him to 
fetch water to restore the lady from her fainting fit; he shook his 
head at my request, and said he was charged by # capitano not to 
lose sight of me. I endeavoured to urge upon him that there was no 
hope of recovering her without cold water, but he only shook his 
head again, and maintained a dogged silence. 

Not many moments elapsed before the alert robber-chief returned ; 
he bade me hasten to horse, carrying the lady softly and carefully 
with me, and using all means to restore her to herself, as he hoped 
to be with us by the time we should reach the robber-hold ; and 
then he disappeared again to superintend the rifling of the plate- 
chest, &c. 

I lifted my beloved in my arms, bore her tenderly downstairs, and 
succeeded in placing her commodiously on horseback before me, 
supporting her still fainting head upon my bosom, and sustaining her 
senseless form in my embrace. 

As we rode thus, at a foot pace, through the shadowy wood, whilst 
on each side of us was an armed figure on horseback, keeping strict 
watch upon my every movement, the whole seemed some strange 
phantom dream, so wild, so unreal did it all appear. 

At length that strange, shadowy ride through the wood came to an 
end, and I perceived that we were approaching a sort of ruined 
building, or dismantled tower and stronghold that was dimly visible 
among the trees, by the half-light of the rising moon. I had scarcely 
discerned the place and acknowledged to myself the desperate 
impossibility of attempting flight before arriving there, when I heard 
the sound of horses’ feet at full gallop, and in another instant the 
robber-chief rode up and overtook our little party. He drew bridle, 
seeming in high spirits and full of gay excitement. 

“ All has gone well and prosperously !” he exclaimed. “Nothing 
could be better; the plate is secured; the wine and viands safely 
packed and brought away on our sumpter horses, and the whole is 
coming here at a brisk rate—it will be with us in no time ; our supper 
will be a feast—a very banquet! Zvviva/ Bravissimo! Per Bacco! 
there’s nothing like the life of a cavaliere masnadiere for rare good 
fortune and good adventure! And the lady? What, not yet 
recovered from her swoon! Be careful how you lift her from the 
horse, sirrah-artist ; if you handle a paint brush with no steadier grip 


than you hold a lady, you'll never make a Raffaelle. Now, bear her 
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firmly into this room, here, to the left, and place her gently on the 
bed ; don’t leave her, sit by her and chafe her hands while I go and 
bid them fetch a flask of wine, against she revives.” 

“ Water—send water!” I said. 

He vanished, in quest of some of his people, and I was left alone 
with her; I heard the door closed upon us before I ventured to bend 
over her, and with my caresses endeavoured to breathe life and warmth 
into her senseless frame. ‘‘ Dear one! my love! my wife! I am 
here, I am beside you; look up, revive! I am here to guard, to 
protect you. My dear one! my wife!” 

The beloved eyes unclosed, the soft breath fluttered forth, and with 
a passion of sobs and tears expressing relief and joy unspeakable, she 
threw herself into my arms and wept out her happy comfort. But 
the thought of her near peril aroused me: 

“Calm yourself, dearest! Endeavour to preserve the appearance 
of fainting ; your dangers are not yet passed; your new captor will 
be here again shortly, and he must not know you have recovered. 
Lie still, love, and let him believe your swoon continues.” 

I had hardly composed her into her former attitude when returning 
footsteps admonished me to resume my own appearance of dispas- 
sionate ministration. I stood lightly fanning the reclining head, as 
the robber-captain re-entered, bearing a pitcher of fresh water. 

“* Per Bacco! aman must do his own errands here, these fellows 
are all so eagerly intent on the coming spoil ; it is arrived, and they 
are all so busy unloading the horses that not a varlet among them 
can attend to the sick lady’s wants, but you and I will be her nurses. 
Raise her head a little, I'll sprinkle her fair face with some of this 
cool well-water. Diana/ how lovely she is! she looks like a beautiful 
statue lying there.” 

He was stooping forward when I suddenly exclaimed: “ Hark, 
what noise was that?” 

He listened, then crying: “ Maledetto / Those fellows are squab- 
bling about the division of the booty !” he darted out of the room. 

For some time there was only the distant sound to be heard of 
voices loud and eager in dispute ; then came a comparative hush, 
and then I could distinguish tokens of preparation for feasting and 
supper. This was what I had hoped; once let them be fairly 
engaged in the bewitching occupation of banqueting, I hoped I might 
find an opportunity of effecting our escape unobserved ; I communi- 
cated my thought to her in whispered words, and we awaited with 
beating hearts a favourable moment for making our attempt. 

I was just about to assist her to rise from the couch when I heard 
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some one coming, and I had but time hastily to give her a silent 
signal to remain quiet before a man entered, bearing a flask in his 
hand, with some bread and part of a cold fowl. 

“ Here, Signor pittore,” he said, “I have brought you something 
to eat—you must be famished ; there is all that glorious feast going 
on yonder, and they leave you to starve. It’s hard enough to be 
appointed sick-nurse, here out of the way, while all the fun is going 
on over there at supper, but I’ve brought you a snack of the good 
cheer—just to stay your stomach and give you patience until you're 
discharged from your troublescme office.” 

“ Thanks, good fellow, for your kind thought,” I replied. “ Don’t 
be uneasy for me, I’m quite content here; I shall get out my sketch 
book presently and amuse myself with that. I mean to take your 
portrait from memory, so don’t let me be interrupted ; when you're 
gone I shall shut myself up and fasten the door that I may work in 
peace. I'll give a look to the lady now and then, while I follow my 
own pleasure of drawing at the same time.” 

The bandit nodded, grinned, and went away; as I hoped, he 
left the door unlocked outside—my hint of fastening it on the inside 
giving him the idea of my being one of themselves, at home and 
installed. The man was no sooner out of hearing than I motioned 
to my beloved that she should get up speedily and silently ; she had 
quite recovered from her swoon, and seemed eager, energetic, and 
full of joyful alacrity. I drew her arm within mine and we stole 
softly from the chamber, not omitting to turn the key in the lock and 
withdraw it, that, in case the robbers returned, they might believe 
their fair captive safely enclosed. I had carefully noted the way on 
my entrance, and though all was dark, pitch dark, I found little diffi- 
culty in leading her along the vaulted, narrow space, which I knew 
opened to the portal through which we had passed on arriving. 

Upon drawing back the heavy bolts which secured the entrance- 
gate, and emerging into the open air, we found resplendent moon- 
light ; the space beneath the thick forest-trees lay in deep shadow, 
while their tops were silvered with beaming brilliancy ; we lost no 
time in plunging into the favouring obscurity of the wood, and made 
our way onward as swiftly as possible, avoiding the main path, but 
keeping it sufficiently in view to guide us away from the robber-hold. 

For some time we uttered no word, but proceeded rapidly and 
silently, I supporting my dear one’s eager steps, she using her best 
efforts not to show any difficulty in maintaining this fast rate of 
walking; but at length she could not conceal that she was growing 
weary and overpowered with the unwonted fatigue. I proposed 
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pausing for a while, but the image of the robber-chief seemed to haunt 
her and impel her forward ; for to my proposition she replied : 

“‘T am strong, I am well—let us go on, dear love. That fearful 
man! I felt his eyes pierce through my closed eyelids. Let us go 
on, dear husband !” 

At last I felt her totter and cling to my arm for support; I clasped 
her close and led her to a mossy mound beneath a tree; I had for- 
tunately brought away the food and wine which the good-natured 
bandit had provided me with, and I now found them of.essential 
service and refreshment to my drooping Gertrude. I made her 
swallow some, talking to her cheerfully and trustfully the while, and 
the repast administered by loving care and shared amid loving con- 
verse, was one of the most delicious we had ever eaten ; it raised our 
spirits, gave a hopeful tone to our thoughts, inspired confidence of 
escape, and filled us with ease of heart and leisure for glad emotions ; 
we were able to savour the joy of being once more together, alone, 
reunited after so much of torturing suspense and mortal dread. 

Gertrude’s fears of pursuit awoke us from our trance of felicity ; 
she urged our continuing our way, lest our escape should be already 
discovered, and the robbers have set out in search of us : perceiving 
that she was really capable of proceeding, we once more went 
forward at a speedy rate; she now responded to my words with 
cheerful, animated discourse, as if to assure me she felt no remains of 
fatigue. We no longer hesitated to speak, believing that we were 
beyond the reach of discovery by our voices, and we enjoyed the 
fulness of unreserved enamoured talk—lovers’ talk—beneath the 
forest trees and cloudless heavens. That night’s wandering—agitated 
as it was by dread of hostile pursuit—had nevertheless unspeakable 
charms for my heart, and will ever remain one of the memorable 
times of my life, hallowed to my thought by dearly-cherished recol- 
lections. 

Faint glimmering streaks of dawn appeared in the east, the moon- 
light faded, the stars paled and withdrew their diamond radiance ; 
the rocks were touched with roseate hues, as we emerged from the 
shadow of the trees and, leaving the wood behind us, entered upon a 
long track of valley-road that led down from the mountains, across 
the plain below, to the distant seashore. The sight of this far-spread 
open space, I could see, struck a kind of dismay to the heart of my 
wife ; she looked at me with a playful questioning in her eyes, while 
I laughingly answered her look by saying : 

“ How are we to trudge afoot all that way? you would ask, dear 
love ; I fear you will repent having taken a husband who can provide 
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no carriage for a lady accustomed all her life to one. Come, tell me 
you already repent your choice in marriage.” 

“‘T shall not tell an untruth, even to obey the bidding of him to 
whom I vowed obedience,” she answered, letting her blushing, smiling 
glance meet my appealing eyes. ‘“ How can I regret a carriage 
when I have this brave arm to lean upon? The chance is I shall 
learn to love walking,—arm-in-arm walking—so well that I shall 
never care to ride again. Beware you do not tire of giving your arm 
before I tire of walking.” 

“* But yet, just now, I know that you ‘are tired, love, for all your 
brave pretence, and I could well rejoice {to meet with a carriage at 
this instant, were it ever so humble a one.” 

As if in reply to my speech, the sound of wheels came rumbling 
along ; we stopped, and presently what should we see, at a turn of 
the road behind us, but a rude kind of cart, driven by a whistling 
lad who lounged along beside his mule, now halting to gather 
hedge-berries, now returning to wave off the flies from around his 
beast’s head, with a green bough he held in his hand. I went up 
to him. é, 

‘“* Whereabouts do you come from, my fine fellow ?” asked I. 

“From the town up yonder,” he answered, pointing over his 
shoulder in the direction he had come from, “ I go there to sell fish, 
it takes a many hours, and it’s poor pay, but I go overnight and 
return early of a morning, and in that way I manage it pretty com- 
fortably ; the dark hours are the coolest both for my mule and for 
me. Ain’t they, my Mula, Mulettina?” 

He patted the beast’s back as he spoke, and gave it a handful of 
grass. 

“And where are you going to? Back to your village, to fetch 
more fish ?” 

He nodded and pointed across the plain to a spot in the horizon. 
“ Ay, over there ; I shall reach it by noon, and then I shall get a 
siesta, till the boats come in with a fresh haul.” 

“You seem to study comfort, my friend,” I remarked. 

He nodded again, with a sharp glance up into my face. 

‘You can therefore feel for the comfort of others, my fine fellow. 
Now this lady and I have walked far, preferring, like yourself, the 
cool hours for journeying, and we want you to give us a seat in 
your cart ; there is plenty of clean straw, there is a tented cover that 
you can draw close over us, as you do over your fish, to keep the 
sun off, and we'll give you these two bright golden pieces for your 
pains, if you consent.” 
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“Consent! that I will! They’re a fortune ; they'll buy me lots of 
rest and ease, which I like, besides plenty of maccaroni, /rittura, and 
wine.” 

“Tt’s a bargain; here’s one of the pieces, beforehand, to show 
you I mean to keep faith, and you shall have not only the other, but 
one more as well, if you take us there quickly and safely—I mean, 
comfortably. I, like you, prize comfort.” 

Upon the cushion of soft straw I made up a commodious couch 
for Gertrude, and soon the plodding motion, the soft air, her previous 
fatigue and present sense of security, lulled ‘her into a sound sleep, 
while I sat beside her, holding her hand within mine and watching 
her with a feeling of tranquil joy and possession that filled my heart 
to overflowing. 

We arrived at the little fishing-village without accident, and found 
it a rude hamlet containing merely a few scattered huts inhabited by 
fishermen and their families. Even had it not been so unattractive a 
spot we should not have cared to remain; it was too little removed 
from the robber band for my wife to feel safe while there. We there- 
fore set sail in a little smack that was going to take a coasting trip 
along the beautiful shores which stretched for many a mile on the 
picturesque margin of the sea here. The afternoon was glowingly 
beautiful, and the light breeze from the water prevented our feeling 
the oppression of heat. 

Deep embosomed in one of the small bays we came to, lay a 
picturesque spot, consisting of a ruined castle, a village church, and 
some close-nestled houses, set amid orange-groves and olive-grounds. 
Both my wife and I were struck with its sequestered beauty, and we 
desired the master of the little coasting-vessel to put us ashore there. 
It was so surrounded by precipitous thickly-wooded cliffs and steep 
vine-clad hills, that it seemed completely shut in landwards, and only 
approachable by water; it was a nook of peace and retirement, 
seemingly precisely suited to our present mood, when seclusion, 
tranquillity, and repose formed chief objects. We were casting a 
longing glance at one of the embowered campagnas, when a middle- 
aged woman came to the gate through which we were looking in at 
the pretty flower-grounds, and, with that frank, good-humoured smile 
that lights up an Italian face when speaking, asked us if we would 
like to walk in and see the garden : 

“Tt is a little paradise,” she said with a look of pride. “ My 
husband is gardener here, and keeps the flowers in order for the 
Signor Padrone. The Padrone spares no expense in making the 
place beautiful, though he seldom comes to enjoy its beauty, but lives 
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most of his time in Rome; he has a brother a Cardinal, and his 
Eminence requires the Padrone’s presence constantly to help him in 
his correspondence abroad; for the Padrone’s a fine scholar, and 
writes all the languages.” 

“Do you think the Padrone would object to our renting this 
campagna of you during his absence? I should be very glad to stay 
here for a time; I have taken quite a fancy to the place. We 
seldom see so beautifully-kept a flower-garden as this is ; most Italian 
gardens contain as many vegetables as flowers, all mixed together in 
confusion ; but here there is so much neatness and tasteful arrange- 
ment that it is, as you say, a little paradise.” 

“The Padrone would, I know, be glad to have you here ; he once 
before allowed us to let the place to some English people, who are 
quiet and orderly, and to be trusted with the care of a house and 
garden. They don’t destroy, they respect and they enjoy: the 
Padrone said so when he gave us leave to let the campagna before ; 
so we're safe in taking an English couple now.” 

Thus was the matter arranged, and my wife and I delightedly 
settled down in our new abode, thinking to stay here for a few 
weeks at most; but weeks crept on into months, and still no 
Padrone coming to claim his domicile, we lingered on and on, 
charmed with the haven of sweet peace and content in which we had 
found refuge. 

Our first arousing from this delicious calm of existence came in the 
shape of an alarm. My wife and I had been rambling among the 
wooded cliffs, or rather, had been idling away a whole morning in a 
shady hollow we had found, not far removed from our own dwelling, 
when, on returning home, Mariuccia told us that a man had been 
loitering about, asking many questions about us—how long we had 
been there, what sort of people we were, &c., &c. My wife’s fears 
at once made her dread some emissary of the bandit-chief, or 
perhaps himself in person. I endeavoured to laugh her out of her 
uneasiness, but I could see that she secretly thought the troop were 
lurking near, to pounce upon us, and reclaim their escaped captives , 
fortunately her solicitude was soon set at rest, for the man, on his re- 
appearance, turned out to be the faithful Gregorio, who had traced 
us out, and come to assure himself of our safety. His joy at dis- 
covering us equalled the former affectionate help he had rendered 
us, and he begged that he might evermore remain in our service. 
We were only too glad of the good fellow’s advent, for, besides his 
devoted personal attachment to us both, his quick-witted energy 
made him a valuable assistant. Our funds had by this time 
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dwindled to a very slender remainder, and we therefore sent 
Gregorio with a letter to our banker in Florence requesting he 
would apply for remittances to England, referring him to Lady 
Gertrude’s steward at Ashdale; adding that it would not be very 
long before she herself returned thither to settle her affairs and 
announce her marriage. But still we lingered: we had spent so 
happy a life there, that we could not bear to break the spell of our 
enchanted existence. You, my Lilian, were born before we could 
prevail upon ourselves to quit that sweet sequestered Italian village 
within the little bay. A mere trifle, a casual incident, occasioned 
our leaving our pretty secluded homestead. 

We were one day loitering arm-in-arm near the gate of the garden- 
grounds (Gregorio had just carried our little Lilian to her cradle, 
wearied out with a long game of romps) when a party of English 
fashionables, who had just landed from a yacht, to explore the 
picturesque neighbourhood, approached the spot where we stood, and 
stopped to look in at the flowery campagna ; catching sight of my 
wife’s face, one of the ladies recognised her and exclaimed : 

“Lady Gertrude Vivian, I protest! Who would have thought of 
meeting your ladyship here ?” while the eye-glass was turned towards 
me with that insolent tacit inquiry practised by ladies of the great 
world. 

“Lady Gertrude Hamilton,” returned my wife with the graceful 
dignity so peculiarly hers. ‘‘ Allow me to introduce my husband, 
Mr. Hamilton.” 

She then extended her courtesy to the whole party, requesting 
they would do us the pleasure of entering our Italian cottage, and 
partaking of some rural fare by way of luncheon after their morning’s 
sail. The fashionables slid into gracious ease and familarity, and 
would fain have persuaded us to join their yachting excursion, but this 
we declined ; and they left, full of the pleasant encounter they had 
had, and the agreeable hospitality with which they had been received. 

This break in our charmed monotony caused us to relinquish it 
for a return to the world and a more animated existence. We 
repaired to Florence, where we spent some time revelling in the 
treasures of art enshrined within those noble galleries there. It was 
with an exquisite emotion of revived delight that my wife and I 
lingered together in the full enjoyment of each picture that we had 
once talked of in Venice when our tongues conversed upon art 
while our thoughts were engaged upon themes that give inspiration 
and profoundest beauty to art. 

Once, in the octagonal room at the Uffizii, the gem-filled tribune, 
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we observed a young artist copying Raffaelle’s Fornarina. Chancing 
to glance up at the lady who stood watching his work as she leaned 
upon my arm, the young man uttered a cry of delighted surprise 
and addressed her as his “ benefactress,” his “good angel,” his 
“protecting genius.” He proved to be the vine-dresser’s son, who 
had saved the drowning lad from the waters of Lake Como; and he 
was profuse in his acknowledgments of the timely bounty which had 
secured to him the power of prosecuting his chosen profession. He 
told us he was now in the receipt of a good income, and that he was 
diligently saving up a sufficient sum to enable him to go and spend 
some time with his father on the banks of Lake Como. He took us 
to his frugal lodging, and showed us with pride a picture which he 
had painted from recollection of the “‘ English lady,” commemorating 
the incident of her generous gift, and her appearance when he had 
first beheld her. He said he was going to take it to his father, as 
the most acceptable gift he could make him ; thereby preventing the 
request I was going to make, that he would allow me to become its 
purchaser. But I asked him whether he did not possess a certain 
original sketch of this picture ; and upon his producing it I found it 
so completely invested with the charm of striking resemblance— 
forming for me its chief one—that I begged him to accept the sum 
for it which I thought it deserved. 

I told my wife I was anxious to compare this sketch with my own 
unfinished portrait of her at Venice, and we proceeded thither to 
fetch the picture in question—and another memorial of past times, 
the little musical-box, associated with so many interesting bygone 
circumstances. I related to Gertrude the history of my becoming its 
possessor, together with my encounter with bright-eyed, true-hearted 
Stinerl. She joined me in my high appreciation of her frank, 
generous nature, and agreed that we should go round by Geneva 
on our return to England for the purpose of seeing her. On my 
mentioning the musical-box my wife told me that she had once, passing 
through a quiet canal in Venice, been struck with sounds mar- 
vellously like those of her own little casket-instrument, that she had 
paused to listen, but at the close of the strain concluded she must 
be mistaken, and had let the gondola proceed home, while she 
mused on the coincidence of the strain she had heard. 

Ours was an agreeable return to Venice—the re-meeting with our 
pleasant friends, and the revisiting of ail my old favourite haunts, and, 
above all, the seeing again my kind friend Mr. Maynard. He told 
me that our sudden disappearance from Venice had given rise to 
scores of idle stories and reports. 
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“ There was no absolute evidence that you had gone off together,” 
he said, laughing, “but there was excellent proof-presumptive of the 
fact, and time has confirmed circumstantial testimony.” 

On reaching Geneva we determined to take the Artigheims by 
surprise, therefore left the carriage at the hétel, and walked together 
to Peter’s house, Gregorio following us, bearing our little Lilian in 
his arms. 

On entering we found Artigheim seated simply with two of his 
workmen, bending over some intricate portion of one of his elegant 
wares : he raised his eyes, looked over the tops of his spectacles and, 
recognising Lady Gertrude, rose to receive her with a low but manly 
obeisance. 

“I hope your good wife is well? I hope she is at home?” she 
said, “ Will you let her know that the lady who owed so much to her 
kind nursing, and another friend, are anxious to see her?” Peter 
Artigheim despatched one of the workmen in search of his mistress, 
and then Lady Gertrude introduced me as her husband to the worthy 
artisan. 

Peter’s grave countenance wore a very pleasant arch smile as he 
said : “‘ Your ladyship’s look is much altered since last I beheld it ; 
it is now as gay as then it was sad. Let me congratulate you, sir, 
doubly and trebly, upon the change, for it is doubtless you who have 
wrought the change.” 

Lady Gertrude’s smiling blush attested the truth of his words, as I 
returned him a suitable reply. 

At that moment in came Stinerl ; she was breathless and full of 
bright joy and hurry ; she ran to Lady Gertrude, caught her hands in 
hers, pressing them to her bosom, and making as if she would have 
carried them to her lips ; but Lady Gertrude prevented her, by 
kissing her affectionately on her clear, ruddy cheek. Then, Stinerl’s 
eye catching a glimpse of me, it kindled with a flash of sparkling light, 
while a vivid scarlet darted across her face, and the next instant she 
flung her arms about my neck and exclaimed : 

“Oh! it’s my frightful, good-for-nothing lad! So you are come 
at last to see your Granny Stinerl! Here, let me hug you, do, you 
naughty, wicked boy, though you don’t deserve it after letting so long 
a time pass without visiting your own Granny. Peter, this is my 
ugly, hideous urchin of a grandson that I’ve so often told you about ; 
help me to scold him and bid him welcome.” 

“Mein Herz,” laughed Peter, “he deserves no end of rating 
from his Granny, he has been falling in love and marrying, all without 
consulting his venerable Grannam’s wishes on the subject.” 
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Bright-eyed Stinerl glanced quickly from me to my wife, and from 
my wife to me again, and then said: ‘Well, since he has matched 
his frightful face and ruffly brown hair with so much beauty I think I 
must pardon him. Aha! I see now why he took such a fancy to the 
little musical-box. But come, let us all go upstairs, and I will show 
you a little musical-box of a baby girl that chirps and crows like a 
thrush or a nightingale.” 

“ And here is one to match yours,” I returned, taking my little 
Lilian from Gregorio’s arins, and placing her in Stinerl’s, “ give it its 
great-grandame’s blessing, and tell it to be a better child than its 
good-for-nothing father.” 

“Tt is no use bidding it be better looking,” laughed she, “it has 
my frightful boy’s big dark eyes and thick tumble of curls, all exactly 
the same ; luckily it has its mother’s beautiful mouth, and the shape 
of her lovely face, to make it worth looking at. What cheeks the 
rogue has! What dimples!” Bundling it up against her bosom and 
burying her face in its soft neck, Stanerl hurried away with the babe, 
leaving us to follow. Her husband, smiling in his calm, serious way, 
led us up after her, and we found her fondling the two children, mine 
and her own, in a transport of delighted bustle, in which we were 
soon all happily and tumultuously engaged, including grave Peter 
Artigheim himself. 

We spent a charming month at Geneva, and then came over to 
England. Here we have stayed with little intermission, varying our 
springs and summers at Ashdale with autumnal trips to the Continent 
and with occasional winters in London. In home-happiness, in love, 
in friendship, in pursuit of my adored art, years have glided by on 
halcyon wing. 

And now, my Lilian, you know the whole story of your father’s 
life, of his love for your noble, beautiful, mother ; of his sister Helen, 
your Aunt Darwin ; of gentle, lame “ Uncle Jasper” (as we all call 
him), and of his namesake and nephew, Jasper Woodley. Eh, 
Lilian? I pinch your cheek, which blushes so brightly at this last 
name, to show you that I know the reason of its conscious colour. 
Come, my Lilian, when your mother joins us, we will walk over to 
Hazelshaw and see if they will all drive back with us, and give us a 
week here, together, at Ashdale. A ramble through the woods and 
green lanes will do us good after this 
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Mr. T. F. Ditton CRroKER favours me with a charming little post- 
humous poem by Barry Cornwall, written, evidently, on the occasion 
of her Majesty’s accession to the throne. Mr. Croker says, “ The 
verses are, I have every reason to believe, unpublished. I forward 
them in case they may be deemed worth printing as a sequel to Mr. 
Townshend Mayer’s interesting notes.” In the course of further cor- 
respondence Mr. Croker tells me that the poem came into his 
hands with a distinct assurance that it had never been in type. The 
many readers who have so heartily welcomed Mr. Mayer’s paper will 
not fail to agree with Mr. Croker that these verses should be pre- 


served :— 

Joy to the Queen Victoria ! 
Be the Sun of her life serene ! 

May the Heaven that bendeth over her 
Shed joy on the Island Queen. 

Joy to the threefold Nation ! 
Peace to her vallies green ! 

But if war should come, then Victory 
Be Thou by the Nation’s Queen. 

Be her heart like the Oaks of England, 
And her eyes like the azure sheen ! 

And in calm or storm, Victoria ! 
Be ever the People’s Queen !—B. C. 


It is notable testimony to the great name and character of the august 
lady whose accession to the throne of these islands inspired these lines 
that in the thirty-eighth year of the Queen’s reign the poet’s good wishes 
will find as genuine a response in the hearts of all English readers as 
they would have done had they seen the light in 1837. Mr. Croker 
gives me at the same time sight of a short note of Barry Cornwall's, 
without date, but written from 25, Bedford Square, and addressed to 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington Street, showing that 
the poet had, at Mr. Colburn’s request, written a short review of 
Bulwer’s “ Richelieu.” 


Many things in civilisation have a market value and an intrinsic 
value, the intrinsic value being inconvertible into terms of market 
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value by any process of arithmetic. This law applies especially to 
old books. Many a faded volume is purchaseable in the way of 
trade for a very definite and even for a very small sum of money, 
while in the intrinsic sense it is priceless. I have no doubt that the 
man who keeps a stall at the corner of Farringdon Road for the sale 
of works which have run an honourable career through the hands of 
readers, could tell you the exact trade price and the retail price of 
two old copies of Bradshaw's Railway Guide and a Postal Guide 
bearing date of about a generation ago, and probably the amount 
named would be small ; but it does not follow that those erewhile 
exceedingly useful practical works have not, for more or less occult 
reasons, an intrinsic value, and if a friend were to make me a present 
of those books I should be bound to look at them from the intrinsic 
point of view. That is just what has been done, I find, by the 
secretary of a Working Men’s Club beyond the Tweed. This 
club, it appears, made an appeal to Scotchmen resident in a 
Midland town for help in the formation of a library in con- 
nection with the institution, “old books” being specially men- 
tioned as ensuring a grateful reception. The appeal was not 
without result, and from the secretary’s letter of grateful ac- 
knowledgment, to which honourable publicity was given by a 
local journal, I learn that among the anonymous contributions was 
one comprising two old Bradshaws and an ancient copy of the 
Postai Guide. If the contributors were other than Scotchmen there 
need be no hesitation in putting down this gift to what the late 
Artemus Ward was accustomed to describe as “a goak.” But Scotch- 
men are conventionally supposed to be not given to indulgence in 
jokes, and many people say they are somewhat prone to temper their 
generosity by thrift. Now, without subscribing to these prejudices, 
I am bound to give some heed to them, and hence I think it would 
be rash to jump to the conclusion that the donor of these “old 
books” was deliberately perpetrating a practical joke when he looked 
up his old railway and postal guides to send as a present to his 
countrymen in the far north. There is a considerable amount of 
solid reading in Bradshaw and the Postal Guide, and. the fact 
that they are not generally regarded as suitable for the evening enter- 
tainment of working men is no proof that an individual may not 
have so regarded them. The promoter of the welfare of the Scotch 
Working Men’s Club asked for donations of “ old books.” He has 
received at least three, and if the selection of the benefactor has 
been unfortunate the intention was probably good. Of the many 
theories that might be advanced in explanation of the lenefaction, 
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I prefer that one which assumes the giver to have had his eye fixed 
solely upon some original conception of the intrinsic value of the 
books. 





My readers, I imagine, have all heard the story of the meeting of 
local poets in the town of Paisley, and are aware that the notion of 
such a meeting is thought to be very droll. Not that poets are by any 
means unsocial creatures. In all ages they have met for the purpose 
of exchanging melancholy thoughts and lofty aspirations. The idea 
is odd only when we think of what we should call in these days a 
“Public Meeting of Poets,” analogous with a gathering of Trades- 
Unionists, a Teetotal Assembly, or a demonstration of young men in 
behalf of the Early Closing Movement. A Class Agitation by poets 
is a curious idea mainly, I suppose, because we are accustomed to 
think of poets as existing only at the rate of five or six at a time ; but 
here the facts are against us. If a meeting of poets were to be con- 
vened in London to-day there might be quite a numerous gathering, 
large enough for resolutions, amendments, and discussions and divi- 
sions, and “carried by a large majority,” and all the rest of it. A 
literary friend has been at the trouble of enumerating our poets 
(exclusive of Irish, Scotch, and Welsh), and he counted up to seventy, 
and then stopped. Seventy, he assures me! Not literary men who 
also have written poems—for all literary men, and nearly all men 
have done that—but he positively affirms, only persons whose 
recognised designation would be “Smith, the poet,” “ Jones, the 
poet,” and so forth. He even states that he omitted from the list 
George Eliot and Dr. John Henry Newman because, although both 
have written celebrated poems, neither is far excellencea poet. It 
seems surprising, and he says it appeared incredible to him until he 
tried it, which he invites any doubter to do for himself. Seventy 
poets, at least—he does not know how many more there may be— 
in our happy island together! I should not like to give the full list of 
names, because it may be that a good many poets would complain with 
justice, of being left out ; but suppose I name twenty by way of speci- 
men :—Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Browning, Sir Henry Taylor, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Mr. R. H. Horne, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Morris, Mr. D. G. 
Rossetti, Miss Christina Rossetti, Miss Jean Ingelow, Lord Houghton, 
Lord Lytton (Owen Meredith), Mr. Coventry Patmore, Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, Mr. William Allingham, Mr. Alfred Austen, Mr. Gerald 
Massey, Mr. W. C. Bennett, Mr. Charles Mackay, Mr. Philip James 
Bailey : I will go no farther. Every poet not mentioned in this frag 
ment of a list will, of course, understand that his name is among 

c+) 
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those of the other fifty. What an age must this be, when the names 
of seventy poets can be run off in a breath! The Augustan era 
bequeathed us about six, the age of Elizabeth some half a dozen ! 





¢ 

Ir is a great satisfaction to me to find so good a master of political 
economy as Professor Fawcett protesting to his constituents, at 
Hackney, against the conventional and almost universally received 
fallacy that what is called the law of supply and demand cannot be 
permanently influenced from without, and ought not to be interfered 
with by legislation or otherwise. The member for Hackney would 
not have considered this point worth referring to if he had not 
observed that which has often been to me a great matter of astonish- 
ment—the fact that learned men, public writers, orators, politicians, 
and even statesmen and political economists, are in the habit of 
insisting, as if it were a behest of nature, that supply and demand 
are a law unto themselves, beyond all human power of control or 
influence. Five minutes’ reflection ought to convince us that supply 
and demand, the cost of articles, the price of labour, the condition of 
the labour market, and all the rest of it, are affected by every Act of 
legislation relating to commerce and by almost every Act of Parlia- 
ment whatsoever, by Trades Unions, by class combinations, by the 
state of education of the people, and by nearly every circumstance 
that touches the relations of men and women living together in 
society. 

A FAIR reader, who, by withholding her address, leaves me no 
option but to give my reply in “Table Talk,” asks for some par- 
ticulars of the old reading and the new of the lines from Tennyson’s 
“Sea Dreams,” to which I have made reference once or twice. The 


old reading— P 
It is not true that second thoughts are best, 
But first, and third, which are a riper first— 


appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine on the first publication of the 
poem. ‘The new reading— 


Is it so true that second thoughts are best ? 
Not first, and third, which are a riper first P— 


was first given in the “Enoch Arden” volume, and is confirmed 

in the Cabinet Edition. My correspondent asks also to whom 

Tennyson refers in the twenty-second verse of his “ Dream of Fair 

Women,” and also to whom he alludes in the twenty-sixth and twenty- 

seventh verses of the same poem. I handed over the question to a 
VoL. XIII., N.S. 1874. 3D 
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poetic friend, on whose responsibility I am to say that the first 


lady— 
A daughter of the gods— 


is Helen of Troy, child of Zeus and Leda say some, of Zeus and 
Nemesis say others. The second lady is generally thought to be 
(Enone, wife of Paris :-— 
My youth, she said, was blighted with a curse, 
This woman was the cause. 





My outspoken and eloquent contributor who concludes his article 
this month on “ The / .s. @. of Literature” has brought some new 
arguments, I think, into the field in arraignment of our anonymous 
newspaper press system ; but I am not sure that he has not at the 
same time put weapons into the hands of his opponents in the con- 
troversy. He will perhaps be asked whether it should be the aim of 
a journalist under any system to write himself into office, or into a 
seat in Parliament, by force of leading articles. So strongly do I 
think that this objection is suggested by certain passages in the 
paper that, without committing myself to agreement with the writer 
on the whole question of anonymous journalism, I am tempted to be 
first in the field in defence of that part of his position by asking, Why 
should not leading article writing of transcendent merit be as good 
a qualification for political and administrative work as the display of 
great ability in pleading at the Bar and cross-examining witnesses ? 
The tacit assumption that the two qualifications are not in any way on 
the same level is one of the assumptions against which the writer of 
“ £. s. a.” will most vehemently protest. Before quitting this sub- 
ject I am bound to make my acknowledgments to a correspondent 
who calls my attention to the fact that when the writer of “ #. s. @.” 
in Part 1., which appeared in November, spoke of Lever’s hero being 
calied upon to “ make mincemeat of Sir Charles Lyell and Professor 
Huxley as Brougham did of Professor Thompson and his Theory of 
Light,” he should have said “of Professor Thomas Young and his 
Theory of Light,” and I am referred to Tyndall’s lectures on Light 
in evidence. 


A LEARNED Netherlander in this country, writing to me on philo- 
logical questions suggested by some of my recent notes, insists that 
the first cognate language for an Englishman is Dutch. “ English 
and High German,” he declares, “are but second cousins, while 
English and Dutch are next of kin—the one completes the other, the 
one explains the other.” But here is the great difference—that when 
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in England a word has to be coined, it is coined in the Latin or 
Greek mint, but the Dutch makes new words out of the old stock. My 
Dutch friend, naturally, I suppese, prefers the Dutch method. Here 
are some of his examples :—“ For the Dutch schoolboy, a hemisphere 
is simply a half-round, hydrogen is water-stuff, arithmetic becomes 
reckon-craft, astronomy makes star-craft, the university is the high- 
school, and a university professor, a high-teacher. The following are 
curiosa to the English ear, but waturalia to the Dutch :—Zéescope, 
far-gazer ; physician, cure-lord ; surgeon, heal-master ; education, up- 
feeding; and advantage, fore-share.” By force of analogy I am 
asked to admit the benefit of this system. Thus, when the student 
in music has once learned to know what a quaver is, he will quickly 
understand the duration of a semi-quaver, &c., provided that he has 
previously learned to understand such words as demi-god and semi- 
circle ; but there is no accountable reason for calling one note a quaver 
and another a breve. The Dutch music-master speaks of a whole, a 
half, a fourth, an eighth, &c., uniformly throughout. Undoubtedly 
these are advantages ; but is not the Dutch language over-strained 
in the perpetual process of growth upon the original stem? One 
great beauty of English is its variety of tone and texture. Moreover, 
does not the English mixture of blood and race at once explain, 
and in a manner render necessary, the composite character of our 
language? Look at the Latin element in our character cropping up 
in Ritualism ; the Teutonic element remaining steadfast in Puri- 
tanism ; the Dutch and Belgian element asserting themselves in 
special forms of domesticity. If our language battened on itself like 
the Dutch, there are elements in our nature which would pine for 
want of verbal expression. 


PROFESSOR CLIFFORD, in his lecture on “ Body and Mind,” makes 
on behalf of science the claim that she has substantially turned the 
corner which M. Auguste Comte insisted could not be turned. He 
assures us that the great metaphysical problem may be, in a measure, 
solved by the scientific process, and that the whole solution may be 
regarded as a mere question of time. It is hard to contradict Professor 
Clifford, but it would not be so hard, I think, to show that he has not 
made out his case. To say so much is about as far as I can go on 
so mighty a subject in a brief paragraph of table-talk, but I will add 
that when Professor Huxley adopted Bishop Berkeley’s Ideal Theory, 
he, to my mind, at once removed all ground for that last sentimental 
objection to science which lingered in many minds—the objection 
that it seemed to leave no world outside the world of materialism. 
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Professor Clifford’s lecture looks like an attempt, from a Berkeleyan 
point of view, to postulate something about that oufer world of which, 
onthe Berkeleyan theory, nothing can be postulated. 





ANOTHER coincidence, both in fancy and form of expression, 
between the work of two great poets, has been brought under my 
notice. I do not remember to have seen these two passages brought 
together. Keats, in his poem commencing 


I stood tip-toe upon a little hill, 


writes :— 
Where swarms of minnows:show their little heads, 


Staying their wavy bodies ’gainst the streams, 
To taste the luxury of summer beams 

Tempered with coolness. How they ever wrestle 
With their own delight and ever nestle 

Their silver bellies on the pebbly sand ! 

If you but scantily hold out the hand 

That very instant will not one remain, 

But turn your eye and they are there again. 


Tennyson, Cabinet Edition, volume 5, page 144, in ‘Geraint and 
Enid,” writes :— 
A shoal 

Of darting fish, that on a summer morn 

Adown the crystal dykes at Camelot, 

Come slipping o’er their shadows on the sand, 

But if a man who stands upon the brink 

But lift a shining hand against the sun, 

There is not left the twinkle of a fin 

Between the cressy islets white in flower. 
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